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The First Mutual Health Insurance Company agrees to 
pay eligible members UP TO $100 PER MONTH for 


loss of time caused by ANY disease and ANY illness, 
under its new “Premier” Health Policy. This sickness 


protection begins the moment your premium is accepted. 
There are no ifs, ands or buts. The cash benefits are 
clearly stated in plain English which anyone can under- 
stand. 


@The “PREMIER” Health Policy 


—says exactly what it means 

—covers ANY and EVERY illness and disease 

—PAYS UP TO $100 A MONTH 

—INCREASES 10% in value every year for 5 
years AT NO EXTRA COST 


—all this protection at the small cost of only 4c a day, 
or $15 for a whole year’s protection. 


HOW IS IT POSSIBLE? 


The First Mutual Health Insurance Company pays no 
heavy commissions to agents, because it employs none. 
You save that. No expensive branch offices are main- 
tained. You save that. No profits have to be earned 
for stockholders, because we have none. This is a 
Mutual organization. All possible economies are passed 
on to you. THAT IS WHY THE “PREMIER” IS 
POSSIBLE AT THE VERY LOW COST OF 4c A 
DAY. 


CASH 


when you need it most. 


PAID FOR LOSS OF TIME CAUSED: 


uP T0°100.00 sons 


WHEN SICKNESS COMES 


Sickness is always expensive, with its doctor bills, medi. ’ 
cines, loss of salary or wages. First Mutual protection, | 


in times of sickness, means CASH WHEN YOU NEED” 


IT MOST. 


BY SICKNESS-FOR ONLY 4 ADAY 


APPLY FOR SICKNESS PROTECTION TODAY, while you | 


are in good health. Guarantee yourself the cash to meet the ex- 


penses of sickness. (Any man or woman in good health between | 


the ages of 18 and 60 is eligible). 


gaae~ FREE INSPECTION OFFER 


Fill out the brief form below. Send it with your check or money 


order for $15. When the policy arrives, read and examine it care- 


fully. THEN—if, after studying the benefits stated in the policy, | 


you decide for any reason whatever that you wish to return the 
policy, do so within 10 days and your money, plus 6c postage 
will be refunded by return mail. No offer could be fairer. 
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THE FIRST MUTUAL HEALTH INSURANCE CO., Dept. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Send me the ‘“Premier’’, Health Policy on your fair and 
square offer of 10 days’ inspection FREE. I enclose $15, which 
pays for a full year’s protection. I agree to read the policy 
promptly. If I decide it is not the policy I want, I shall return 
it within 10 days, together with the premium receipt. You will 
then return my $15 in full, as well as the 6c postage spent by 
me—and my 10 days’ sickness protection is then to cost me 
ABSOLUTELY NOTHING. 


For your information in preparing the policy I truthfully state: 
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E and (3) coal stokers? 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 
NEW YORK 


In Gramercy Park 
<e 


The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest hotels .. . 
maintaining traditionally high standards and homelike 
atmosphere. Directly facing Private Park. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $2.00 DAILY 


Atiractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 


A few minutes’ walk to majority of the Welfare Coun- 
cils, social agencies. . . . Convenient to all important 
sections of the city. Write for Booklet S. 


20TH STREET at IRVING PLACE 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 


“ What brand of hosiery outwore all 
51 ‘ other brands in actual wear tests of 
LK srock GS fifteen leading brands, including 
wv Phoenix, Kayser, Gotham and Van 
Raalte? 

Will your annual hosiery bill be less 
> if you buy 50-cent stockings or if you 

buy dollar stockings? 


Are oil burners or coal stokers more 
economical for heating your house? 
Which will give you the least trouble and 
require the least care? 


What are the “Best Buys’ in (1) con- 
version oil burners, (2) oil furnace units 


These questions are answered by unbiased experts in the August 
issue of Consumers Union Reports, monthly publication of Consum- 
ers Union of United States. This issue also reports on many brands 
of bread, including Bond’s, Dugan’s and Ward’s; on nationally ad- 
vertised laundry soaps, such as Chipso, Lux and Rinso, and on 
many cther products. Consumers Union offers these reports for 
the low fees of $3 and $1 a year—enabling you to select the 
things you buy intelligently without depending on advertising 
claims. If you wish to become a regular reader of Consumers 
Union Reports, fill out and mail the coupon below. You will im- 
mediately receive the August issue. Membership will also entitle you 
to a yearly buying guide to be published in the latter part of 
the year. 


To: CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., INC., 22 E. {7th St., New York. 
I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: 
$3 for one year’s membership and subscription to the full service. 


oO * for one year’s membership and subscription to the limited service. 
(Note: the limited edition for August does not contain the report 
on oil burners.) 


0 $5 to $25 for one year’s membership and subscription to the full 
service plus a contribution toward a permanent consumers’ laboratory. 


I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so designated. 
Signature 


Address 


THOUSANDS PERMANENTLY 
CURED OF IMPECUNIOSITY 


Chronic impecuniosity — tional remedial measure is 
that habit of being “broke” | our “Better Buymanship” 
a few days after every pay | series which shows clearly 
day, is just that—a habit. how to save up to 20% on 
But having thus diagnosed | daily purchases. 
the condition it does not fol- Thousands every year 
lowthat the bad habit can be are permanently cured of 
quickly or easily corrected. impecuniosity by reading 
We find, in dealing with | and following our sugges- 
750,000 borrowers annu- tions. Hundreds go to the 
ally, that the ones who lift trouble to write us and 


thank us for their “cure.” 
These educational works in 
handy form are a valuable 
aid and daily reference in 
the work of many social 
workers. Send today for 
the titles that interest you. 


themselves out of the finan- 
cial rut permanently are 
those that persevere in fol- 
lowing a practical budget 
plan, such as that con- 
tained in our booklet: 
“Money Management for 


Howeenoldsen An addi- Srclouol, Taweily tinaseces 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


GORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: Room 3048J, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


.. one of the leading family finance 
organizations. with 196 offices in 135 cities 
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ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 
Burr BLACKBURN HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Bernice DopcGEe 
Research Director CORPORATION Home Economist 


“Doctor or Famity Finances” 
Research Dept., Room 3048-J, 919'North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Money Management for Marrying on a Small Income, Fi- 
Households, the budget book. nancial plans for the great adventure. 
Tips for Lazy Husbands, a [— Stretching the Food Dollar, full 
humorous but convincing argu- lH of ideas on how to save money on 
ment for making the wife busi- food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
ness manager of the home. food economy. 


When Should a Family Borrow? A leaflet showing how 
to decide whether a loan is advisable in a given case. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 
for five cents, or three cents each. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling 
at any Household Finance office. 


Poultry, Eggs and Fish (1 Meat Cosmetics 
O eoueetss Blankets, stable C0 Kitchen Utensils O he eae Oil - 
inen an wels ~~ lectric acuum eaners 
O Bante ona DS Saeed) El Alors cuseee Playthings and 
resh an anne: 1 Wool Clothing ooks 
i ; oO i 
O Rapa riners mat Filsicon Coverings oO Sogpiend other Cleansing 
rt ayon and other Syn- 3 
thetic Fabrics 0 Dairy Products Automobile Tires 


There will be four new booklets added to this library in 1936. The first two are 
No. 18, ‘‘Dinnerware’'and No. 19, ‘‘Household Refrigerators.’’ Send usa subscrip- 
tion fee of 10c and all four will be mailed to you, each oneas soon asit is published. 


Enclosed find $................ in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 

TRU Ce on oO Ae ee Se ee ee ee nn een re 
ADDRESS......... wool oe ES AE 
CLT Y= = STATE... 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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“HELPS TO KEEP PEOPLE CLOSE AND FRIENDLY 


“T put through a call for my son down East. Must 
be three hundred miles. 

“*Hold the line, the operator said. And next thing 
you knew, there he was. Sounded just like he was 
right here. It wasn’t like that when I was a young 
fellow.” 


Tuts country has the best telephone service in 
the world. And it’s still getting better—quicker, 


clearer, more useful to more people. Each year 
brings improvements in equipment and operat- 
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| 
f 
ing efficiency. Operating errors on local calls- | 
always a small percentage of the millions handle} 
daily—have decreased 40% in the past six years : 
Since 1929, the average time required for lon) J 
distance connections has been reduced from 2.) 
to I.4 minutes and 92% of these calls are nov, 
handled while you remain at the telephone. 
Time has proved the value of the Bell Systen*} 
plan of operation—‘“One policy, one 


system and universal service.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


HE transportation quintuplets—rail- 
roads, motor vehicles, airplanes, pipe- 
lines and inland waterways—are a dis- 
ordant family, but they must be viewed as 
|. whole. Sick but still vigorously kicking, 
jhe railroads are of concern to all of us, not 
ilone to railroaders. The stake of consumers, 
investors, communities and workers in the 
lew era of transportation was reckoned with 
n the massive reports prepared by Coordi- 
nator Joseph B.- Eastman, which are the 
starting point for the timely article (page 
501) by Ralph L. Woods, traffic expert and 
student of the changing transportation scene. 


N 1924 the special Giant Power issue of 
Survey Graphic dealt with the swift 
thoroughfares of energy that are making 
social changes as sweeping as those ushered 
lin by the Industrial Revolution. Alongside 
Herbert Hoover, Gifford Pinchot, Gov. 

lfred E. Smith, Gerard Swope and Henry 
Ford, Morris L. Cooke (who had directed 
the Giant Power survey of Pennsylvania) 
orecast the inevitable necessity, social and 
jeconomic, of spreading electric energy to 
our farms. Now as administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Authority which was 
iven ten-year permanence by the last Con- 
gress, he outlines not a dream, but the 
speeding up of a practical reality. (Page 
506) Mr. Cooke is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Third World Power 
Conference, to be held in Washington in 
September, and also chairman of the Great 
Plains Drought Area Committee which, as 
we go to press, is supplementing technical 
study with first hand observation of the 
atid West. 
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RESIDENT of the National Forensic 

League which annually selects a question 
to be debated in highschools and which pre- 
sides over the final tournaments, Karl E. 
Mundt discusses the community education 
which grows out of the annual debates—in 
terms of the last season’s question, Re- 
solved: That the several states should enact 
legislation providing for a system of com- 
plete medical service available to all citizens 
at public expense. (Page 511) 


W. HY, wonder city people, should coun- 

try people who live on the land with 
roofs over their heads, go on relief? Carol 
L. Shafer, a social worker in a rural Wis- 
consin county, answers the question (page 
512) with a study of the farm owners, farm 
tenants, farmhands and villagers who have 
applied for relief in her typically rural and 
politically insurgent section of the Middle- 
west. 


jes Paris Sets a Strike Style (page 516) 

Mlle. Bouissounouse, a French reporter, 
gives a sympathetic eye-witness account of 
the “stay-in’’ strikes which at the beginning 
of France’s Popular Front government fo- 
cused world attention on the domestic, rath- 
er than the international, aspects of Premier 
Blum’s Socialist program. 


"THE sketch, These Many Years, (page 

522) digs deeper than character, to social 
implications, of being both old and poor. 
The author, Myrtle de Vaux Howard, writes 
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from first hand acquaintance with the elderly 
women of Boston’s Cooperative Work- 
rooms. 


[IN his informal description of the experi- 

mental projects of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration in the West, Paul S. Taylor, 
regional labor advisor, who needs no intro- 
duction to readers of Survey Graphic, deals 
with various kinds of people who have 
been hard hit by depression and drought, 
and with the attempts to shift them from 
relief to self-support. His article is illus- 
trated by photographs taken on the job by 
Lange for the Resettlement Administration. 


AD indeed the day when our monthly 

personality article becomes an obituary. 
In his brief memoir of Henry Wright (page 
530) Albert Mayer reveals the intangible 
as well as the tangible things which made 
Wright a creative force in the planning of 
houses and housing, city and rural, before 
his untimely death early this summer. 


EADERS sometimes take a magazine 

department for granted, therefore we 

call special attention to Toward the New 

Armageddon? (page 531) by John Palmer 

Gavit, editor for foreign affairs, in which 

the great issues facing the world are brought 
close home to each and every one of us. 


S° that Haven Emerson, M.D., might re- 

view An American Doctor’s Odyssey, 
R. L. Duffus has generously relinquished 
his Letters and Life pages this month. 


[IN THE NEW AGEMOF. TRANSPORPATION= 


The Pan-American Airways clipper has 
not replaced the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited. It is still the job of the railroads to 
move millions of earthbound people and 
billions of tons of routine merchandise to 


their destinations—cheaply, swiftly, safely 
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FEW years ago speakers on modern transporta- 
tion began with an outline of man’s long strug- 
gle to achieve a progressively better vehicle. They 


“drags”, oxen, camels, elephants, horses, sledges, cart- 
Wheels, chariots, wheelbarrows with sails in China, 
anoes, galleys, sail boats, steamboats, prairie schooners, 
‘ind ended with a glowing description of the present day 
railroad. 

Today a speaker cannot use this time honored formula 
lecause he has been deprived of the peroration on rail- 
voads. In fact, for the moment he is an orator without a 
climax, unless it be that we are beginning a new age in 
transportation where no one medium promises to domi- 
ate as the railroad has in the recent past. Motor trucks 
und buses, airplanes, pipelines, and boats in domestic 
commerce, have made it necessary to postpone the climax. 
| This set of brawling, dissimilar quintuplets of the 
transportation family—railroad, motor vehicle, pipe- 
line, boat and airplane—are at present instrumenting a 
demonic symphony that threatens the reason of calm 
men and taxes the ingenuity of those charged with 
bringing harmony out of discord. But we can ignore the 
sound and fury and look at the transformation taking 
place. Wasn’t it Emerson who said that the activity of 
today is the assurance of tomorrow? 

Quite as significant is the fact that today thoughtful 
men think of transportation not only in terms of service, 
rates, expansion and innovations. They consider, too, the 
millions employed in and by virtue of transportation, the 
communities dependent upon it, the consumers who give 
it ten cents of every dollar they spend. In short, trans- 
portation now is looked at from the standpoint of broad 
public policy, the national, social and economic well be- 
ing. If the corporation is soulless, there is at least a grow- 
ing recognition that flesh and blood draws sustenance 
from and gives nourishment to it. 

A bit of recent history will help us understand what 
is taking place today. When the World War ended the 
railroads were our only 


You and | and the 


BY RALPH L. WOODS 


spoke of Neanderthal man’s back and legs, went on to . 
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ing their enormous plants after several years under gov- 
ernment management. At the same time the nation em- 
barked upon an orgy of road building. Automobiles 
went into mass production. The government poured 
millions into our inland waterways. Airplanes and pipe- 
lines were slower to assume proportions that eventually 
helped ruffle the railroads’ serenity. In 1928 a few rail- 
road executives admitted their concern at this invasion 
by competing forms of transport. But the depression had 
not yet started. By 1932 the entire railroad family was 
hysterically viewing with alarm and calling alternately 
for succor and justice. Supreme for sixty years, now the 
railroad is being assaulted on all dimensions, above, be- 
low, and on both sides; or by airplane, pipeline, boat and 
motor vehicle. Briefly, this is what has happened to the 
“backbone of the nation.” 


N 1932 the railroads’ freight revenue was the lowest 
since 1916. A two hundred million dollar loss through 
passenger operations was suffered in 1933. During the 
twelve years 1920 to 1932 railroad earnings were sufh- 
cient only five times out of twelve to service their invest- 
ments at the conservative rate of 5 percent; 27.8 percent 
of the nation’s Class 1 railroads are bankrupt. The com- 
bined rate of return on book investment for railroads 
from 1930 to 1935 averaged 2.14 percent. From May 1920 
to November 1934 the railroads abandoned 12,930 miles 
of road. In 1935 new rail mileage laid was the lowest for 
any year except one, since the Civil War. Inevitably, men 
lost their jobs, wages and salaries declined, dividend and 
interest payments ceased, communities suffered from cur- 
tailed service or none at all, “heavy industry” dependent 
upon railroad purchases all but closed down, and the 

nation in general began to ask “How come?.” 
Although thes railroads are inclined to blame their 
plight primarily upon the rise of competing forms of 
transportation, this is only partly true. The depression 
had much to do with it. While the railroads were taking 
their licking, airlines and buslines just managed to keep 
their heads above water. 


important means of trans- 
port. Stimulated by the 
post-War inflation, they 
were making money and 
sprucing up and expand- 


The new low fares and the streamlined trains 
emphasize the fact that the consumer, the investor 
and the community—not only the railroad worker 
and management—are hitched to the Iron Horse 
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Water carriers reporting to 
the ICC in 1932 were oper- 
ating at an aggregate deficit 
of one percent. Truck oper- 
ators were registering a high 


- 


mortality, not altogether due to an overdose of individu- 
alism. Pipeline carriers alone were uniformly profitable 
at a rate of 14 percent in 1932. In 1928 all forms of trans- 
portation moved 2330 million tons of freight; in 1932 
they moved only 1570 million tons. 

If the depression was not responsible for many of the 
railroad woes then the current revival would have had 
little effect upon them. Thus, in spite of enlarged 
maintenance budgets and the adverse effects of the 
March floods, railroad net operating income for the 
first six months of 1936 was the highest since 1930. Rail- 
road net operating income for the first four months of 
1936 was 20 percent greater than for the same period in 
1935. Naturally the railroads would have been better 
able to stand the ravages of depression had they not been 
burdened with top heavy financial structures, bureauc- 
racy, antiquated methods, and a state of mind that re- 
calls the late Justice Holmes’ observations: “One cannot 
be wrenched from the rocky crevices into which one has 
grown for many years without feeling that one is at- 
tacked in one’s own life.” But even if depression never re- 
turns the railroads must still look to the new competition. 

Here is one problem of contemporary economics that 
sequestered old ladies and comic strip devotees alike 
can understand. These new forms of transportation sim- 
ply helped themselves to juicy slices of the railroad pie. 
In 1920 the great majority of our freight trafic moved 
by railroad. The federal coordinator found the follow- 
ing distribution of trafic in 1928 and 1932: 


19230 1932 

Railway 60% 44% 
Local and Highway 18% 32% 
Local 18% 
Highway 14% 
Pipeline 4% 7% 
Waterway 18% 17% 


(Today the railroads’ share of the traffic may be even 
less than in 1932.) 


The significance of this distribution of traffic lies not 
alone in the amount of tonnage the railroads have lost to 
competing forms. Quite as important is the fact that 
private business and individuals can provide their own 
transportation. Highway transportation has wrought 
social and economic changes. For example, it has speeded 
the growth of hand-to-mouth buying, increased short 
haul transport as compared with long haul, and spread 
the production of manufactured goods throughout the 
country. Moreover, since the new competition has in- 
creased the supply of facilities beyond the demand, rates 
have often been cut beyond sound levels. Both labor and 
investors have suffered. As a consequence, the results of 
the depression have been aggravated. At the rates and 
fares now being charged, 1929 or 1930 traffic would by no 
means produce 1929 or 1930 revenue. Average receipts 
by the railroads for hauling a ton of freight have de- 
creased 9.75 percent since 1929. But if the 1929 or 1930 
rates and fares were in effect the railroads probably 
would not get so much traffic. 

When competitive forces such as these are unre- 
strained, no one profits; not even the public, because it 
needs a solvent and efficient transportation system. How- 
ever, out of this ferment a new transportation scheme is 
emerging. To speed and guide this transition Congress 
authorized a Federal Coordinator of Transportation. In 
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early 1933 President Roosevelt appointed ICC Commis 
sioner Joseph B. Eastman to the thankless task. The re 
sult is an exhaustive diagnosis and a series of prescriptions 
that Mr. Eastman has issued in the form of massive but 
provocative, stimulating and often unorthodox reports. 

Suppose we pause for a moment to emphasize the. 
gravity of the problem. In the first place, the govern- 
ment has a 500 million dollar stake in the railroads, by 
reason of RFC and PWA loans. More than one million) 
people work for the railroads. The jobs of several mil. 
lion others are affected by the railroads. Sixty million 
life insurance policy holders and 14 million depositors 
in savings banks have a stake in the railroads. Hundreds 
of thousands of investors have hitched their wagons to. 
the Iron Horse. The total investment in railroads is, 
about $25 billion. 

Consequently, when eighty-seven carriers operating 
68,000 miles of road are in the hands of receivers or trus- 
tees it is time something be done about it. Especially so 
when it is remembered that during the period 1936-40: 
railroad funded debts of $1,369,000,000, and unfunded 
debts of $313,741,000, will mature. If the Supreme Court, 
upholds the railway pension law and the Social Security 
Act the railroads’ financial problem will be further deep- 
ened. These are additional reasons why the railroads: 
cannot afford complacently to await full economic re- 
covery as a cure for all their ills. Three months ago the’ 
Interstate Commerce Commission stated: “We adhere. 
to the view that if the rail carriers are to be successful in- 
meeting the conditions which now confront them, par-_ 
ticularly the competition of other forms of transporta- 
tion, there must be a much greater degree of coopera- 
tion and coordination among the railroads.” 

If the changes taking place were ordinary routine de- 
velopments there would be little point in speaking of a— 
new age in transportation. But this happens to be a trans- 
formation in outlook, methods, devices, and thus a sharp 
alteration of our transportation pattern. 

One way in which to illustrate this is to recall that orig-_ 
inally railroads were regulated to force competition and 
thus protect the public. Today common carriers in inter- 
state commerce are still regulated for the public’s pro-— 
tection; but they are also regulated to prevent destructive 
competition. That is, they have to be protected from 
each other. | 

Obviously, when competition for traffic degenerates 
into a blood feud there must be an oversupply of trans- 
portation facilities. If each factor were busy enough 
there would be neither incentive nor time for this busi- 
ness of ripping each other down the back. While the 
same kind of competition goes on in other industries, — 
transportation is recognized as a public necessity. There 
is a social as well as an economic consideration involved. — 
This requires regulation that will view the transporta- 
tion plant as a national whole, conserving and coordinat- 
ing for the general good and sparing the several com- 
batants from a fate like that of the Kilkenny cats. 


The Passenger Field 
HEN you stop to think of it, the changes taking 


place in passenger transportation root more from 
personal whims, desires and satisfactions than from strict- 
ly economic motives. These human factors make the 
final outcome more than ordinarily uncertain. 
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Before Ford and his emulators appeared, the railroads 
had a natural monopoly upon passenger traffic. By 1932 
the per capita expenditure for rail travel was less than 
for any year since 1871, in spite of the fact that we are 
doing four times as much traveling. The chief answer is 
that travel between cities by automobile is fifteen times 
greater than by train. 

The private automobile is an innocent party to the 
well known conspiracy of airplanes and buses to un- 
harness the Iron Horse. It 
simply happens to be 
cheap, comfortable, easy to 
operate, good to look at, 
speedy, and as safe as their 
drivers are sane. People 
have preferred to travel in 
these cars rather than by 
railroad. Many of us like 
to paddle our own canoes. 
All of us enjoy the auto- 
mobile’s unequaled mobil- 
ity. The automobile gives 
people a “kick” out of travel 
that the railroad has not. 

Although you can cross 
the continent by plane in 
sixteen hours, one suspects 
that this great saving in 
time is not the only reason 
more than half a million 
passengers every year de- 
sert the railroads for the 
air. Many of them like fly- 
ing well enough to pay the 
extra fare. The railroads 
might just as well write it 
off their books. They can’t 
catch up with the airplane, 
nor duplicate its defiance 
of gravity. 

While the inter-city bus 
owes much of its success to our preference for riding on 
rubber, it also has an economic basis. It has, until recent- 
ly, been able to undersell the railroads with only state 
regulatory bodies to prevent excesses. Moreover, while 
buses have certain operating advantages over railroads, 
they have a right-of-way maintained at the expense of all 
the taxpayers. Now that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over their interstate opera- 
tions they are obliged to conduct their campaign against 
the railroads a bit more sedately. New bus lines can’t be 
initiated unless economically justified. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the bus will be prevented from 
rendering any service that it can provide more reason- 
ably and efficiently than competitors. If anything, com- 
mission jurisdiction will synchronize, correlate and step 
_ up bus operations. It is well that this should be the case, 
for the old Iron Horse has at last begun to shake the 
rust out of its eyes and go places and do things. 

It is easy to get sentimental about railroads when you 
stand in awe before one of those sweating, puffing, emo- 
tional locomotives. But make no mistake about it, the 
railroads have a fight on their hands. 

Arguments can be waged from now until Doomsday 
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that railroads are more commodious, more comfortable, 
allow for more amusement enroute, and have a greater 
variety of conveniences than their competitors, but it 
won't do any good if passengers still prefer other means 
of travel. In realizing this fact the rail carriers have at 
last awakened to their peril and are doing all their de- 
pleted treasuries permit in the way of new services, new 
equipment, faster trains and reduced fares. They are out 
to make rail travel so attractive that even the fellow who 
dotes on the magnitude of 
his automobile mileage 
will leave the “old bus” in 
the garage the next time he 
has to go to Chicago. 

The railroads are in the 
awkward position of hav- 
ing to reduce the costs of 
passenger operations while 
at the same time improv- 
ing their service and equip- 
ment. This is necessary be- 
cause with standard equip- 
ment and customary ser- 
vices they lost dollars and 
passengers. Consequently 
they have to improve 
their equipment and ser- 
vice enough to retain the 
present traffic; they have to 
cut losses they are now tak- 
ing on this traffic; and, 
finally, they have to make 
their service sufficiently 
cheap and attractive to re- 
cover some of the lost traf- 
fic. 

Two conflicting view- 
points as to passenger 
equipment innovations are 
making our railroads a 
transportation — laboratory. 
One group believes the fundamentals of conventional 
equipment design should be preserved so that economies 
and improvements do not impair the interchangeability 
of new equipment with older equipment. For instance, 
“The Royal Blue,” B. & O.’s New York to Washington 
train, is a streamlined, steam-powered job that operates 
on cushioned trucks, has shatter-proof glass, and as a re- 
sult of duraluminum construction is 550 tons lighter than 
standard equipment and has four inches more of interior 
width to the cars. The A.T. and S.F. invested $360,000: 
in a 127 foot long diesel locomotive that for power and 
size heads the list. The engines of this monster can carry 
“The Chief” on its trip from Chicago to Los Angeles 
as fast as ninety-eight miles an hour. A streamlined 
steam locomotive and coaches on roller bearings travel 
eighty-five miles from Milwaukee to Chicago in eighty 
minutes via the C.M.St.P. & P.’s “The Hiawatha.” The 
Union Pacific, a pioneer in streamline equipment and 
diesel motive power, has made so many innovations that 
its leadership jointly with the B. & O. is scarcely ques- 
tioned. 

Another group of operating experts believe that sal- 
vation lies in scrapping the present equipment designs 
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and concentrating on weight reduction, speed and oper- 
ating economy, coupled with features that have a more 
fanciful appeal to travelers. They consider the question 
of interchangeability of little consequence. This railroad 
willingness to experiment is refreshing. 

These new trains are so interesting that it is hard to 
be brief » lhe; Comeau NeYAN Es & Eley trainpedsstne 
product of two years’ research and aero-dynamical study. 
Streamlined to the nth degree, there are no sharp cor- 
ners, windows are flush with the outside, and not even 
the rubber sheeting covering the vestibules wrinkles 
when the train rounds a curve. It is built twenty inches 
closer to the rails with running gears well up in the in- 
terior structure. Tubular construction with aluminum 
alloys has reduced weight 40 percent. 

The G.M. & N. has a streamlined, diesel powered train 
called “The Rebel” which runs 488 miles from Jackson, 
Tenn. to New Orleans, with thirty-nine stops in be- 
tween, in fourteen hours. Here you may sit amid tapes- 
tries, Venetian blinds, and two-toned  satin-finished 
aluminum metal work, and eat a buffet luncheon served 
in your seat. The streamlined, diesel powered, stainless 
steel constructed “Zephyr,” operated by the C.B. & Q. 
R.R., needs no introduction. 

The nub of the diesel versus steam locomotive duel 
seems to be whether the much higher cost of diesels 
will be offset by their admitted fuel and other economies. 
Single unit cars propelled by gas or diesel power, adap- 
ted to multi-unit operation, are now being suggested. 

Incidentally, all these newer type trains are smaller 
than their predecessors. In this respect, at least, they meet 
the objection that railroad trains are oversized, an aver- 
age occupancy of fourteen passengers in day coaches 
with an average capacity of seventy-seven. 

This is not all the railroads are doing. They have spent 
$40 million for air-conditioning. The Union Pacific has 
taken pains with their day coaches. Many are air-cooled, 
pillows and drinking cups are free, and there is porter 
service and a stewardess who is a registered nurse. 


Courtesy New York Central 
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Striking emphasis was given the railroads’ passengety 


predicament when the Interstate Commerce Commis# 
sion ordered a reduction in the basic fare from 3.60 cents 
per mile to 2 cents for coaches and 3 cents for Pullmans) 
and the abolition of the Pullman surcharge. Although, 
western and southern roads have been markedly suce 
cessful in their experiments with lower fares, the eastern), 
roads fought desperately against the reduction. The out 


the idea in the East and saw it through to a successful) 
conclusion. The other eastern roads are now trying tc 
have the courts upset the commission’s order. A more 


standing exception was the B. & O., which oe | 


reasonable course would be to wait and see if the in+ 
creased traffic revenue does not more than offset the pe 


capita fare reduction. Incidentally, the legal moves of 


dissenting roads will constitute the first legal challenge of} 


the commission’s vested authority to prescribe maximum, 
reasonable rates. 

A minority of the ICC termed the fare order an in-. 
vasion of managerial discretion and without economic, 
justification. Neveuholess the wisdom of such a fare) 
reduenni is suggested by the fact that in 1932 rail passen- 
ger revenue was at an average rate of 2.34 cents per mile: 
compared with 1.37 cents for buses, Moreover, although, | 
the railroads have lost two thirds of their passenger rev- 
enue, it is still 16 percent of their total revenue. 


This railroad renascence may be summed up with thell 
observation that they are using lower fares to meet bus), 


competition, and higher speeds, new comforts and con- 
veniences to attract those who ride in airplanes or drive 
their own cars. At the same time these improvements , 
are designed to reduce‘'operating costs. 


Of course the bus lines are not going to stand idle in,| 


the face of these railroad refurbishments. They are al-. 
ready experimenting with various air-cooling systems. 


Only technical obstacles and highway regulations will , 
limit them. If the railroads’ campaign fails of its object-} 
ive the bus can be embraced as a long lost brother. Many , 


: 
: 


railroads have already done as much. In 1933 seventy- 
five railroads were operating 


buses. 


branch lines and relatively 
quiet sections along the main 
line of the railways. 


Freight Traffic 


HILE the freight sit- 
uation parallels that 
of passenger transportation, | 
it is more vital to the nation 
and the railroads. If the 
things we mine, grow and 
manufacture do not move in 
normal commerce the na- 
tion would become para- 
lyzed. 
The motor truck has done 
almost as much to destroy 


The New York Central’s Mercury 
joins the streamlined procession 
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directly or indirectly 2500 | 
Some are used to ¥ 
“feed” the rails, others to J 
replace passenger service on ; 


| 


i 
| 


ne Baltimore and Ohio encourages 
he use of sealed freight containers 


fl 


| 


he railroad’s monopoly of 
lreight business as the pri- 
fate car and bus have done 
ja the passenger field. One 
hundred thousand shippers 
old Coordinator Eastman 
shat trucks captured about 
0 percent of the railroads’ 
fess than carload freight 
yusiness because they are 
speedier, render a door to 
door service, may be cor- 
related to the shipper’s pro- 
duction needs, and require 
ess packing while offer- 
ing greater security. Two 
thirds of the shippers found 
trucks cheaper than ail- 
road. 

Since trucks have a capac- 
ity of one third to one fitth 
that of the average railroad 
car they have been able to 
profit by economic and industrial developments that 
cause manufacturers to ship in smaller lots. Trucks have 
also benefited by the migration of fifteen million people 
during the past decade to suburbs, thousands of which 
must depend wholly upon trucks. 

When the new Post Office was built in Chicago 235,000 
tons of sand and gravel, and 2200 tons of steel were de- 
livered by truck in spite of the fact that the building 
was erected over the railroad tracks leading into the 
Union Station. Even coal, an old railroad standby, 
moved in trucks during 1934 sufficiently to deprive the 
railroads of $12 million. 

In the- course of the truck’s spectacular career it has 
exhibited the characteristic excesses of exuberant youth. 
But with the Interstate Commerce Commission in charge 
of interstate highway commercial traffic, common car- 
‘ier trucks cannot indulge in precipitate, capricious, and 
uneconomic rate cutting. Rebates and other unjust dis- 
riminations are forbidden. Equipment must be safe, 
drivers cannot be worked beyond a certain number of 
nours, accurate records and accounts must be kept, in- 
urance is necessary, consolidations and financing are 
ubject to the commission’s approval. 

However, the railroads have no cause for glee. True, 
heir competitors are being regulated. But truck rates do 
10t have to be related to railroad rates, even though that 
ippears to be their tendency now. There is nothing in 
he regulations to prevent trucks getting every bit of busi- 
iess they are economically entitled to. It will be quite 
nough to bother the railroads. Furthermore, the “for- 
lire” trucks are only a part of the industry. There are 
100,000 trucks owned and operated by farmers, and two 
nillion trucks owned and operated by various kinds of 
yusiness, which the commission regulates only as to safe- 
y of operation, standard of equipment and maximum 
iours of labor of truck crews. Obviously, these nearly 
hree million private trucks are hauling freight the rail- 
oads used to handle. They present as knotty a problem 
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to the rail carriers as does the private automobile. The 
figure at which these privately operated trucks can haul 
freight will be the “absolute ceiling” at which “for hire” 
trucks and railroads can do business. The battle prom- 
ises to be one between private and public transportation 
quite as much as between trucks and railroads. 

No one can contemplate the condition in which the 
railroads find themselves without concluding that unless 
they do many things, and quickly and thoroughly, they 
will end up in the hands of the government. This is the 
Damoclean sword that dangles over the railroad. Even 
Mr. Eastman has mentioned it as a final alternative, 
while insisting that “it is much more likely to result 
from a continuance of the waste and losses which are 
sought to be corrected than from corrective measures 
proposed.” 

The solution of the railroads’ problems cannot be over- 
come by ordinary methods. Since two thirds of all rail 
traffic is handled by two or more lines, effective action 
requires the utmost in cooperation. Schooled in an indi- 
vidualistic economy, subjected to regulatory policies 
which for years emphasized competition rather than 
cooperation, the railroad executives have to make a com- 
plete about face. Several railroad authorities advocate 
government compelled and supervised consolidation 
rather than the more. moderate unification and coordi- 
nation proposals of Mr. Eastman. 

No matter how much the railroads economize there 
are certain charges they cannot avoid. For example, it 
cost $1600 per mile of road per year to maintain their 
fixed property. So long as they remain in business this 
charge stands. Taxes shall always be with them. It costs 
the railroads $2300 per mile of road per year to service 
their huge debts, at the conservative rate of 5 percent. 
Could overcapitalization be more pithily illustrated? On 
top of all this railroads have to fight entire communities 
when they attempt to abandon uneconomic branch lines. 

The gravity of the railroad (Continued on page 541) 
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Electricity Goes to the Country © 


BY MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE 


N the next three years the 
Georgia Power Com- 
pany plans to spend 

more than $4 million to 
bring the modern advan- 
tages of  electricity—light, 
power, heat—to some 15,000 farms in the area it serves. 
Using its own resources, the company will build 3000 
miles of new distribution lines, of which 1026 miles 
serving 2500 customers are to be completed this year. 
It is estimated that the three-year plan means at least 
5000 refrigerators, 1500 electric ranges, 6000 radios, 750 
electric water heaters, as well as the safety and conve- 
nience of electric lighting and modern plumbing on 
thousands of southern farms. The company is extending 
its service to less thickly settled areas, as well as to the 
more profitable sections. Further, it has announced that 
it seeks to work with, not against, local groups which 
aim to provide complementary service through farm co- 
operatives or other organizations. Preston S. Arkwright, 
president of the Georgia Power Company, recently 
stated: 


This company will not oppose such associations seeking 
to build lines in areas where we are financially unable to 
offer our own service to farmers, but, on the contrary, we 
will assist them in every way we can. Instead of refusing to 
sell them electricity to operate their cooperatively owned 
lines, we have already filed with the Georgia Public Service 
Commission a rate schedule under which we will sell elec- 
tricity to the cooperatives at a wholesale price for resale to 
their members. This schedule is almost identical with the 
rate applicable to municipalities buying corresponding 
amounts of power. 


Even allowing for a factor of salesmanship in this, per- 
haps only those who have closely followed the develop- 
ment of the power industry in this country realize what 
a right-about-face in attitude and in practice such a rural 
electrification project by a privately owned power com- 
pany represents. To show how it has come about, it is 
necessary to sketch in the background of the present scene. 

Though rural power 
uses of electricity began 
thirty-five years ago on an 
irrigated farm in Califor- 
nia, the 1930 Census 
showed that only one tenth 
.of American farms had 
central station service. One 
of the barriers to the devel- 
opment of farm electrifica- 
tion has been the rural line 
extension policy of many 
of the utilities. The power 
company has persisted in 
regarding the farmer not 
as a potential power cus- 
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FARMS SERVED 


GERMANY 


‘SWEDEN 


ONTARIO 


Farms are factories as well as homes; therefore 
the electrification of rural America means more 
than comfort and convenience. It means profit 
to farmer, to utility, to appliance manufacturer 


AX iwtatatatatatatatats 


Each farm represents 10 percent of the farms in the country 


or a 


tomer, but as a small dome 
tic consumer. Rates for c| 
mestic consumption hag 
been notoriously high. Lar? 
industrial consumers ha= 
been able to set up their ow | 
plants if power companies refused to give them favorab | 
wholesale rates, and since the utilities needed the volun | 
of industrial business, large consumers have rarely he) 
difficulty in obtaining equitable rates. But the hous: 
holder, who can not economically g generate his own et) 
ergy, has had to pay what was asked or do without ele| 
tricity. Generally, in the cities, he preferred to pay, ofter; 
at rates so high that they limited his use of electricity ¥ 
lighting. A lamp advertisement in 1927 asserted th, 
while only 21 percent of the energy generated the pr? 
ceding year was used for lighting, this form of consum | 
tion nevertheless had provided 64 percent of the indu)| 
try’s revenues! 

In addition to paying for the energy he used, ths 
farmer was expected to advance to the power compam | 
most or all of the costs of construction. Since utility con® | 
pany ideas as to what constituted sound rural lines hav i 
been rather fancy, such costs were prohibitive for mos’ 
farmers. A convention’ of the old National Electric Ligh 
Association agreed that rural service was practicable onl! 
where lines were being extended from one well- settles | 
community to another ‘and farms could be picked up irs 
cidentally enroute. In effect this meant that scores | 
counties classed by our Census as 100 per cent rural coule! 
never hope to enjoy the advantages of electricity. ! 

Here we have one of the factors responsible for thy 
uneven progress of industry and agriculture. Compared] 
with the factory, the farm has suffered from antiquatee i 
machinery and outmoded techniques. A limited and in | 
ferior standard of living has been the farmer’s rewarc | 
for years of backbreaking toil. The promise of continued 
drudgery and the absence of modern comforts have . 
helped drive from the farm to the city those who were, 
most free to travel but who were at the same time mosi 
needed in rural communities—the young people. Tc 
correct, at least in part, the, 
unbalance between rura. 
and city life, like many 
another worthy cause. 
meant a lot of uphill work. 
Yet all of us who studied 
the problem believed that 
an opening _ inevitably 
would come for a serious, 
well-ordered effort to ex- 
tend to the farm the bene- 
fits electricity has made 
possible to town dwellers 
in this country and to both 
urban and rural families in 
many other lands. 
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Such an opening came through the Emergency Relief 
Act of 1935. With the problem of unemployment still 
acute and the position of agriculture and industry im- 
paired, rural electrification offered projects which would 
at once provide jobs, stimulate manufactuing, and aid 
the farmer. Accordingly the Congress earmarked a sub- 
stantial sum for this work, and the President, by an ex- 
ecutive order dated May 11, 1935, created the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. A year later, the Congress 
passed the Norris-Rayburn Act, the purpose of which 
is to insure a ten-year integrated program for elec- 
trifying American farms. To that end, it authorizes 
appropriations of $410 
million. 

Essentially the REA is 
a financing agency. A 
large part of its work, 
both as an emergency 
agency, and as an agency 
charged with responsibili- 
ty for a long term plan, 
consists in allocating 
funds for the construc- 
tion of rural lines. These 
funds are not grants, but 
loans, made to private 
companies, to public 
agencies or to coopera- 
tives, to be repaid within 
twenty-five years, with in- 
terest computed at ap- 
proximately the prevail- 


Power and the People 


IFTY nations are sending 3000 experts to the Third World 

Power Conference to be held in Washington, September 7 
to 12, jointly sponsored and financed by the government and 
the electric industry. Engineers, economists, public officials, cor- 
poration heads, spokesmen for labor and consumer are to par- 
ticipate in study and discussion of the forces that turn the factory 
wheels, make possible the light and heat, the comforts and con- 
veniences of the world’s power civilization. While the Wash- 
ington meeting will carry forward the general study of the two 
preceding conferences, London (1924) and Berlin (1930), and 
of interim sectional meetings, it will stress not the purely technical 
side of power, but national power economy in terms of its human 
advantages and hazards, its problems of organizing, planning, 
managing and controlling power. 


World recently estimated that 20,282 miles of new rural 
lines were built during 1935, and that the current year 
would add more than 35,000 miles. To farmers through- 
out the country, REA has been a rallying point where 
their need of electricity might be effectively voiced, as 
the large proportion of farmer-initiated comparative pro- 
jects amply demonstates. 

A typical cooperative project grew out of a letter from 
a county agent in Henderson County, Kentucky, who 
wrote that a few local farmers were interested in secur- 
ing electricity, and asked information and advice about 
a construction loan. 

A field man sent by 
the REA development 
section made a_ rapid 
survey of Henderson 
County conditions. To a 
meeting which followed 
there came, not the few 
farmers expected, but 
nearly a hundred, with 
their leaders, and the 
president of the State 
Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

The group’s desire for 
electricity, and the pro- 
hibitive cost of obtaining 
service from the local 
power company, were 
set forth by the county 


Elaborate conference exhibits, agent. 


ing rate for government 
obligations. 

The details of the ten- 
year program will be bet- 
ter understood if we 
glance back over the ac- 
complishments of the ex- 
perimental year as an 
emergency bureau. First, 
the fundamentals of a 
technique for evaluating 


planned to interest both layman and technician, illustrate the 
latest developments in producing and using power. Both before 
and after the meeting visitors from other countries may take 
“study tours’’ which will show them Niagara, Boulder Dam, TVA 
and practically every other method and center of power pro- 
duction, transmission and utilization in this country. The present 
effort to bring America abreast of other nations in extending 
electrical power from cities to farms and rural communities is here 
discussed by the engineer who heads the Rural Electrification 
Administration and who is also chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the forthcoming Third World Power Conference. 


When the REA plan 
was outlined, the farm- 
ers learned that tenants 
as well as_ landlords 
could secure electric 
power and that, as secu- 
rity for the government 
loan, a lien is placed 
on the  government- 
financed power line and 
its revenues, not on the 


projects have been 
evolved. Second, over one 
hundred rural electrifica- 
tion projects have been approved, embracing 13,200 
miles of rural distribution lines to serve 53,000 cus- 
tomers in thirty-two states. Some of these lines are 
already energized and many others are under con- 
struction. Third, suggested specifications for econom- 
ical rural line construction have been prepared and 
distributed by REA engineers. A campaign for im- 
proving farm life through greater utilization of 
electricity has been undertaken. New groups de- 
Siring to set up cooperatives have been given legal and 
technical assistance. Last, but most important, REA 
has helped modify the whole outlook for rural 
electrification. To the utilities; REA has shown that 
there is a mine of hidden profit in rural electrification if 
they will operate on a comprehensive scale. The scheme 
of the Georgia Power Company has already been cited. 
Similarly, three New York companies plan to construct 
over 7000 miles of tural lines in that state. The Electrical 
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farmer’s property. They 
learned that money allo- 
cated for building a line 
covers its entire cost, including a service line to each 
farmhouse served; that a cooperative group must be in- 
corporated, and that a project must be deemed self-liqui- 
dating by REA to secure a loan. 

Local interest grew rapidly. Prospective customers 
signed for service. A marked map of the territory was 
submitted to the REA engineers. After much correspon- 
dence between the Henderson County Rural Electrifica- 
tion Association and REA to clarify all details of the 
scheme, an allocation of $190,000 was made. The amount 
covers the building of 153 miles of highline (at a cost 
of $1150 a mile) and three small sub-stations. This line 
cost, decidedly higher than the REA average, is ac- 
counted for by the large number of customers to the 
mile—7.8—requiring separate transfomers and motors, 
and by difficult physical conditions. The Henderson 
Municipal Plant is to supply electricity for these rural 
lines. The retail cost to each customer probably will be 
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A me Gehan, electrified through the program er aie REA 


approximately $4.25 for the first 100 kwh. Additional 
power consumed will be cheaper. 

The experience of the first year of REA has been espe- 
cially valuable in demonstrating the desirability of a 
long term, carefully planned program. Under the line 
extension policies generally in practice until recently, 
the more prosperous farms in a given area ultimately 
received electric service, while the less prosperous farms 
by that very fact became more isolated, less able to bear 
the expense of the extension. The result was a haphaz- 
ard rural system of finger-like lines, with great pockets 
of unserved areas between and beyond them. Obviously 
a system planned in advance to cover a given area thor- 
oughly would have been far more satisfactory to the 
consumers and in the long run to the companies. 

The gratifying results of such planned electrification 
in many European countries are common knowledge. 
Less familiar, perhaps, is the story of electrification in 
New Zealand. With a large number of dairy and stock 
farms, and an average population density of fifteen peo- 
ple to the square mile—three less than the state of Ne- 
braska—New Zealand offers a good basis for comparison 
with rural America. The government there instituted a 
widespread electrification plan in 1918, dividing the en- 
tire country into fifty-five electric power districts. Forty 
such districts have already begun operation, thirty-nine 
of them in predominantly rural areas, supplying cheap 
and abundant electricity to farms. Steady expansion built 
on sound beginnings has already brought electric ser- 
vice to two thirds of New Zealand’s rural population, 
and the operations as a whole show a good reserve 
margin. 

Under its ten-year program, REA hopes to bring elec- 
tricity to another million American farms. Its emphasis 
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will be on loans for distribu) 
tion lines, in order to cory) 
tinue cooperating as far a 
possible with existing on 
ducers of electric energy. ” 

Each of the REA activitie®' 
has widespread implications | 
Insistence on progressiviy#) 
construction standards, coin | 
cident with efforts of som# 
utilities, has led the indus) 
try to admit that sturdy ane: 
efficient rural lines can be} 
built under widely varying’ 
conditions for approximately, 
$950 a mile. The acceptec. 
figure until recently rangec §} 
from $1600 to $2400 and up} 
ward. Electrifying an entire-§ 
area and the application off 
competitive bidding anc’! 
large scale buying methods} 
to REA projects have fur-\ 
thered construction economy. * 

But the rural line, once 
built, cannot vitally affect 
farm life unless the farmer 
is able to make use of the! 
energy it brings. In the past} 
many farmers who felt that 
they might scratch together enough cash for an exten-” 
sion hesitated to do so‘ because they could not also meet 
outright the expenses of wiring their homes and barns) 
and purchasing equipment. The Tennessee Valley Au- | 
thority and some of the private companies of the South- | 
east have shown that the way to successful operation is” 
through low rates inducing high consumption. But high 
consumption demands appliances—appliances whose cost 
is not a drain on but a supplement to farm income and 
farm comfort. A new feature of the REA plan is pro- 
vision for financing house wiring and the purchase and 
installation of electrical appliances, and modern plumb- 
ing equipment. Loans so used will be limited to a period 
not exceeding two thirds of the assured life of the equip-. 
ment, with interest at approximately the prevailing rate 
for government obligations. 

This part of the REA program widens the social and 
economic significance of the rural lines. By opening up 
a new and extensive market for electrical and plumbing 
manufacturers and trades, through interesting the far- 
mer’s purchasing power, REA gives labor and industry 
a large share in its program. Electrical and plumbing 
supply agencies will be eager to discover what equip- 
ment the farmer really needs, and the market will be 
large enough to encourage the development of new types © 
of apparatus. The farmers will reap the benefits of group 
wiring and plumbing installation by contract. Often the 
cooperative will be found to be helpful in purchasing 
the new equipment, since it has already proved highly 
satisfactory in other undertakings. 

In the construction and operation of lines as well as _ 
in the utilization field REA welcomes cooperative action. | 
It will continue to do this in the belief that cooperative 
undertakings are enterprise in the best sense of the word. 
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To foster and assist cooperative groups, REA will offer 
idvice through the various departments. Suggestions as 
<0 organization, methods of accounting, home demon- 
stration projects, engineering practices, will be at the 
disposal of these goups. As the program broadens, neigh- 
boring cooperatives may find it economical and effective 
to pool their efforts and statewide cooperatives, such as 
exist today in Indiana and Ohio, will develop. The im- 
mediate and tangible results will be to bring electricity to 
a large proportion of American farms, to stimulate em- 
ployment and manufacturing, and to raise living stand- 
ards in rural communities. The intangible values—build- 
ing self-reliance and training leaders in every commu- 
nity—should prove no less satisfying. 

Not through the mechanism of cooperatives alone, 
however, does REA hope to bring forward leaders in 
the rural electrification movement. An integral part of 
the ten-year program will be the training of student en- 
gineers for this type of work. Properly qualified young 
men having a public point of view will be given oppor- 
tunity to do practical field work in connection with REA 
projects. They will, of course, be paid for their services, 
while at the same time they will be acquiring first-hand 
experience in a most promising branch of electrical en- 
terprise. 

Another important way in which REA seeks to contri- 
bute to electrical progress is through stimulating research. 
Its own efforts will doubtless be confined to immediate 
practical problems, such as the attack on reducing line 
costs. Similarly, REA will work toward increasing line 
efficiency, integrating small systems into something like 
a “grid,” and giving farmers the results of experiments 
and demonstrations in electrifying farm operations. Elec- 
trical manufacturing corporations like General Electric 
and Westinghouse are already well equipped to carry on 
other types of research as are also certain of the gov- 
ernment bureaus. The company laboratories have the 
facilities for experimenting with new equipment for bet- 
ter and cheaper generation, transmission, and distribu- 
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tion of electricity. Various government agencies are qual- 
ified to test equipment and to investigate the value of 
electricity for such purposes as heating, sterilizing, and 
fertilizing soil. Numerous experiments on the effect of 
artificial light on plant growth are already under way. 
Electric heating and air cooling of greenhouses with a 
single type of apparatus may soon prove practicable. 
Insect and pest control, sterilization of feed, and innu- 
merable other applications of electricity to agriculture 
are in various stages of experimentation. REA will co- 
operate with public and private groups engaged in such 
research. Thus it hopes to become a clearing house for 
new suggestions as they go to the laboratory and for new 


applications after their value has been _ tested. 

So far we have considered the ten-year electrification 
plan as a thing in itself. Actually, however, it is part of 
the comprehensive program envisioned in the National 
Resources Board report. Farm electrification, by provid- 
ing an essentially new market for almost unlimited 
quantities of power, makes its contribution to the justi- 
fication for development of our great water resources for 
public hydroelectric projects. Modern engineering science 
has made the multiple purpose dam a reality. Such a 
dam may impound flood waters, provide irrigation and 
water supply reservoirs, regulate stream flow, and gen- 
erate electricity. 

But in areas where we do not ordinarily build great 
dams—the lands of little headwater streams—rural elec- 
trification can also make a significant contribution to 
the solving of flood and land use problems. Hundreds 
of tiny upstream dams, automatically controlled by elec- 
tricity, might be so developed as to regulate stream flow. 
Waters that usually rush off the land can be held by 
improved farming practices such as strip cropping and 
contour plowing. The same methods retard erosion and 
so lessen the dangers of exhausted land and of silt-de- 
stroyed dams. REA carefully studies the land use prob- 


PERCENTAGE AND NUMBER OF FARMS 
RECEIVING 
CENTRAL STATION ELECTRICITY. 


| 
lems of its project areas, to avoid setting up lines in mar- | 
ginal or submarginal regions from which the populatios} 
should, and doubtless will, move. But electricity can de 
as much toward intensifying agriculture for us as it hay 
done for France, so that smaller areas will become capa} 
ble of supporting more people. This means that we shal» 
be able gradually to withdraw unsuitable lands from cul’ | 
tivation. It means, too, that scattered farms, with thei- 
disproportionate expense to county, state and federa’§ 
governments for schools and roads, will tend to be elim’ 
inated. j 
Improved living conditions will partly check migration 
from farm to farm and from farm to city. Conservatior, 
of the soil will go hand in hand with the establishment-; 
of a permanent farm home, the constant improvement of 
which will then become a source of pride. It is even pos-# 
sible that with the advent of cheap and abundant power} 
throughout the countryside, industry itself may show ai! 
tendency to decentralize. Whether this occurs or not.,| 
electricity will add immeasurably to the comfort, conve- | 
nience, and profit of farming. In so far as it contributes | 
to the social and economic stability of our agriculture, 
the rural electrification movement in America may well! 
claim a national victory. 


O% } 2.8°%o 
sil 11053 6,956 


Prepared by REA, 


This 1935 map dramatizes the opportunity that faces 


the farmer, the electric industry and the REA, as | 
the ten-year program of electrification gets under way 
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the subject of socialized med- 

icine brought the country’s 
health services and -medical _practi- 
uoners into the thinking and conversa- 
tion of millions of citizens. The 1936 
question—selected for the nation as a 
whole by the National Forensic League 
—was, “Resolved: That the several 
states should enact legislation provid- 
ing for a system of complete medical 
service available to all citizens at pub- 
lic expense.” 
_ Organizations interested in both the 
pros and cons of the argument had sent 
representatives to the committee on the 
selection of a national question to urge 
that the question be chosen or rejected. 
Many members of the medical profes- 
sion felt that this proposition would 
be bound to stimulate immature criti- 
cism of American medicine. Some 
medical associations even submitted 
resolutions against the proposition, and 
several schools with doctors on their 
boards were discouraged from joining 
in the year’s debating contest. 

Now that the debates are history, 
some interesting conclusions are avail- 
able from my own experience with this 
controversial issue. Not the least impor- 
tant of these is the age old truism that 
it is folly to attempt to maintain an 
institution or a practice by the mere 
effort of preventing discussion of its 
virtues or its vices. 

It was interesting to observe the in- 
terest and concern created by nation- 
wide debate of socialized medicine. 
Free literature and propaganda were 
made available on both sides of the 
question. Organizations favoring so- 
cialized- medicine issued tracts espous- 
ing their position. Many state medical 
societies published pamphlets pointing 
out the fallacies’ of such a system and 
stressing the advantages of the present 
fee system. The Wisconsin Medical So- 
ciety provided the debaters with par- 
ticularly effective material. Often a lo- 
cal doctor appeared voluntarily before 
a debate squad, presented his views, 
and subjected himself to a cross ex- 
amination. Doctors were also inter- 
viewed in their offices and at meet- 
ings. 

When doctors argued, “Socialized 
Medicine will destroy initiative and 
retard medical progress because when 
practitioners are salaried by the state 
they will cease to improve themselves 
and advance their science,” invariably 
the youthful debaters told me they of- 
fered a rejoinder substantially as fol- 
lows: “We don’t see why this should 


| AST year’s highschool debates on 


be true. We are students of a public 


school in which our teachers are paid 
exactly as the doctors would be under 
socialized medicine. Still our teachers 
are constantly improving themselves by 
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Debaters — 
and Doctors 


BY KARL E. MUNDT 


summer school and further study and 
education is making rapid progress. 
Doctors themselves usually receive their 
training in schools employing teachers 
on a salary paid by the state. If prog- 
ress is made in education under state 
control and on a salary basis, why can- 
not it be made in medicine?” 
Affirmative teams almost invariably 
built their cases upon the premises 
that the preventive side of medical 
treatment was being neglected under 
the private fee system; that a large 
portion of our populace was receiving 
inadequate medical care due to in- 
ability to purchase it; that illness was 
unpredictable and therefore did not 
readily lend itself to family budgeting; 
that, therefore, some principle of 
“spreading the cost” over a period of 
time and a number of individuals must 
be devised. Statistics were quoted to 
show that at present some 50 million 
people were receiving inadequate med- 
ical care; that 10 percent of the people 
were paying 41 percent of the medical 
costs; that 10 percent of the doctors are 
not earning a decent living; and that 
over five hundred millions per year 
were being spent on patent medicines 
in an effort by the people to effect 
quick and easy cures within their 
means of payment. Very few, if any, 
affirmative teams denied that the Amer- 
ican medical profession leads the world 
and that it is composed of a highly 
respected and able group of men and 
women. The whole argument rested 
on the difficulty of making this valua- 
ble service available to all of the people. 


EGATIVE teams generally ad- 

mitted that medical care did not 
reach many who needed it; but the de- 
baters pointed out that much charity 
care was available both in institutions 
and by private physicians who treat 
poor clients without hope of payment. 
They pointed to the undesirable fea- 
tures of state medicine in Italy, Russia, 
and Germany, and showed the impos- 
sibility of keeping medical service free 
from political patronage and plunder 
as a service of the state. Negative speak- 
ers pointed out that adequate care 
would cost at least $30 per individual 
per year and that under every system 
of taxation thus far devised the ulti- 
mate consumer, the laborer, farmer and 
small enterpriser pays the bulk of the 
tax burden and would thus still be 


penalized. Socialized medicine would 
add the costs of political supervision 
and inefficiency to the costs of adequate 
medical care. State medicine was 
described as a beautiful theory the 
practice of which would degenerate 
into political plunderings and the cost 
of which would be prohibitive. 

Other arguments, of course, were 
used from time to time, but in the more 
important debates reflecting the argu- 
ments selected by test after test in ac- 
tual debate, the above pretty well sum- 
marizes the contentions usually agreed 
upon as of major effectiveness on one 
side or the other. The biggest obstacle 
to the affirmative proved to be the con- 
tentions of cost and political control. 
The hurdles most difficult for the nega- 
tive were those built on the arguments 
that although America had the world’s 
outstanding medical system it was not 
being made available in large part to 
those who needed it most. Since disease 
follows persons and not incomes, a sys- 
tem may be judged as much on its 
availability as upon its effectiveness 
when used. 


HE final debate at Oklahoma City 

was broadcast on a coast to coast 
hook-up of stations over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Equal publicity 
was given to both sides of the argu- 
ment. Covert criticisms became less 
potent when enunciated in public. Cer- 
tain weaknesses were exposed in our 
present medical practices, and the way 
was pointed for their correction. So- 
cialized medicine was taken out of the 
category of a Utopian plan which was 
not clearly understood by anyone, and 
became controversial table talk in 
thousands of homes when highschool 
youngsters tried out their arguments 
on their families. 

Although the affirmative side won in 
the final five-day tournament, the Na- 
tional Forensic League has not tabu- 
lated or publicized the decisions regis- 
tered throughout the debating season. 
As is usually the case—for example, in 
the case of the chain store debates and 
taxation debates of previous years—the 
side which was victorious played a bet- 
ter game of debating and made better 
use of evidence and strategy. Although 
the purpose of these debates is not to 
persuade the highschool participants of 
the absolute rightness of one point of 
view—indeed, most teams argued or 
both sides of the question—but to de- 
velop logical and analytical discus- 
sion, the debates nevertheless do have 
an effect upon public opinion. From 
coast to coast a hundred thousand 
debaters have made a tremendous con- 
tribution to popular understanding of 
one of the livest issues in the whole 
field of social security. 
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These Country People On Relief 


Cross-section of a Wisconsin County 
BY CAROL L. SHAFER 


Back of rural relief rolls lie debts—owed to 
grocer, doctor, taxcollectorand mortgagee. Can 
villagers, farmhands and marginal farmers, with 
credit exhausted and no industrial job to turn to, 
get off relief and catch up with farm recovery? 


mobiles, radios and beer. 

In this sylvan setting, as‘ 
elsewhere, the best index of ' 
misfortune is the relief list. 
A study made last year of | 
200 families out of 1500 ff 


HEN a_ proud 
Scandinavian, in 
this western 


county of Wisconsin, bows 
his head and sneaks to the 
county supervisor to ask for 


relief, you know that he is 
not only broke, but so 
deeply in debt that his credit is exhausted. Like all farm- 
ers of the Middlewest, his fortunes steadily declined after 
the boom of the War years. He recognized the general 
depression rather late, however, and at one time be- 
lieved that by dumping his milk into ditches rather 
than selling it at insultingly low prices, he could obtain 
his demand to be paid at least the cost of produc- 
tion. Ordinarily law abiding, he and his neighbors held 
off farm foreclosures with shotguns. A paradoxical 
individualist, he wanted the government to give him 
cheap credit and higher prices. The New Deal passed 
new and strengthened old measures to lighten his two 
great burdens—increasing debts and decreasing real in- 
come. The AAA, FERA, the Surplus Products Corpora- 
tion, Farm Credit Associations and the Federal Land 
Banks, the Rural Resettlement program, soil conserva- 
tion efforts, all these relieved the distressed rural regions. 
Why, then, are farmers still on relief? The farmer on 
relief is usually a man who was so far behind that he 
can’t get ahead. 

What concrete economic realities underlie his ad- 
versity? How destitute are rural people before they ap- 
ply for relief? What do they owe, and to whom are they 
indebted? How long have the villagers and the farm 
hands been out of work? How much can they expect 
to earn? What hope is there for the future of the renter 
and farm laborer? What chance has the farmer or vil- 
lager of paying off his debt? Can he do it unaided? 

Take this county of about 26,000 inhabitants, for ex- 
ample. It is predominantly rural, with dairying and its 
accompanying industries providing the chief occupa- 
tions. Comfortable, modernized dairy farms line the 
main highways. Picturesque but unsanitary log cabins, 
housing large families, lie in the wooded valleys where 
the few cleared acres of sandy soil can never produce a 
comfortable living. A dozen villages and one city of 
6000 are the trade centers in this thrifty, industrious 
Scandinavian community. The quiet city was fathered 
by.lumber barons whose romantic exploitations are now 
historic. Its present inhabitants (retired farmers, mer- 
chants, and descendants of the lumber pioneers) have 
not desecrated the memory of their founders by per- 
mitting a new industry to enter. A small core of activity 
centers in a state college and a county normal school 
as well as in a mill, a condensery and a cigar factory. 
Otherwise, the chief means of livelihood seem to be 
buying from and selling to each other the nec- 
essities of life and a few indulgences such as auto- 
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who applied for relief* is }} 
representative of the county ‘J! 
as a whole, and moreover seems typical of this section | 
of the Middlewest where farmers are politically insur- ” 
gent. Their problems are therefore of more than local 
interest. 4 

Not until the early spring of 1934 did the county be- | 
come alarmed at the increasing number of unemployed, }| 
and begin to make plans for securing federal aid. Then » 
came a heavy flood, washing out three bridges and two ~ 
important dams. That disaster was followed by a severe — 
drought which stifled the countryside during the plant- | 
ing and most of the growing season. The people turned | 
to the state and federal government for flood, drought » 
and unemployment relief. The old unit system of relief, — 
in which the town chairman gave a haphazard dole, 
failed. A county relief system was organized according 
to FERA standards and a relatively large work relief _| 
program was set up to care for the unemployed. The re- 
lief roll mounted until in April 1935 at the end of a hard 
winter the peak was reached when 996 cases, or 15 per- 
cent of the population, were receiving direct and work 
relief. These did not include families receiving feed 
loans, AAA payments and other forms of rural aid. At 
that time the average cost of aid granted was $28.34 per 
family a month. The relief load lightened with the com- 
ing of the WPA, Rural Resettlement and rising farm 
prices. In March 1936 state and federal funds were with- 
drawn. The unemployed and unemployables were again 
cared for by their local communities. The 200 families 
studied fall naturally into the rural group and the urban 
group (village and city), but for the sake of clarity and 
comparison, the rural cases were divided into three 
types: the farm owners, the farm renters, and the farm 
laborers. Eighty-seven of the 200 cases were residents 
of villages and the city, while 113 cases, or 56.5 percent, 
were rural. This was representative of the entire relief 
load which was 54.5 percent rural during the year used 
for the study. 


The Farmers 


ONTRARY to popular opinion, it was not the 
young shiftless farmer, lacking stability and live- 
stock that applied for relief. Over half of the farm 


* The author was case work supervisor as well as intake interviewer dur- 
ing most of this year. The records used in the study were those of 
family units, residents of the county, who were granted relief after 
their application and who had never before received organized aid from 
any agency, private or governmental, except perhaps through the Red 
Cross or CWA, Every seventh case was chosen from the 1500 as they 
had been filed, If the case drawn did not conform to the above qualifi- 
cations the next case in the file was used. 
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owners studied had lived on the same farm over twenty 
years. Were an average of their property made, each 
farmer would have owned seventy-three acres (with 
thirty-four under cultivation), five cows, three hogs, 
thirty-five chickens and a couple of sheep. Their homes 
averaged four and a half rooms in size. Their families, 
as may be expected, were the largest of all the groups, 
averaging five 
children each with 


three (and a half) 


The kind of bills that have piled up against rural relief clients 


driven north for pasture during the summer, but 
in the fall and winter the ensuing feed shortage was 
tragic. 

“Cows won't give no milk when there ain’t no feed. 
I bin tryin’ ta git another feed loan, but they says I got 
all I had a’comin’. Them cows won’t fetch enough 
money ta pay ta drive ’em ta the butchers, they’re that 
skinny!” was a 
common com - 


STATEMENT plaint among the 

of them at home Terie farmers that fall. 
uly 1 & 

on the farm. 6 WIS, =) _—__193_— Asindicated 

When the aver- Jchn Doe above, the farm 

age farm owner owners were a 


first came to the eu hie 
relief office for aid 
he was burdened 
with a debt of 
$1872 which was 
almost two and a 
half times as much 
debt as that of the 
other groups com- 
Rineds) el ehhil's 
amount was much 
lower, however, 
than the $4000 
owed per feed 
loan applicant as 
revealed in a sur- 
vey made of 2264 
drought relief ap- 
plicants of 1934 in 
Wisconsin. Why i 
and how did these liabilities 
accumulate? The more im- 
mediate reasons for the 
plight of the farm owner, 
the case records show, 


were found in his small Jo /%%, € 
income as a result of low 2, / wn 
farm prices and crop 7, “3 * 


eye 
NPQ. 


/ 
~9/ 


failures from the ~~. 
drought, and in the ~~ 
fact that this group 2¥7 > 
was relatively old 
and suffered often 
from illness and in- 
capacity. The average 
monthly cash income from the 
sale of all products of the thirty-five 
farm owners was $14.50 at the time they : 
came to the relief department. The total monthly 
income of the farmer is, of course, a rather vague 
amount as the farmer pays no rent and has usually 
a well stocked larder from his garden and livestock. 
During the year covered by this study, however, 
the gardens had failed and the vegetable and fruit cellars 
were empty. Moreover, mortgage interest and principal 
(if paid) often took nearly all available cash. 

In addition to the low prices paid for farm products 
the drought of 1934 brought more disaster when the 
pastures were burned dry and in many places wheat and 
corn were not worth harvesting. Herds of cattle were 
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Menoacnie Wis., 


IN ACCOUNT WITH 


PHYSIO ~‘.AND SURGEON 


comparatively old 
group. The illness 
and incapacity ac- 
companying ad- 
vanced years was 
a severe drain on 
their straightened 
income. Twenty- 
four of the heads 
of the thirty-five 
families were over 
fifty years of age 
and over half of 
them were not in 
good health. Eight 
of the _ thirty-five 
asked the relief de- 
partment only for 
“= — medical care either for 
bo [= themselves or for mem- 
af: oS. bers of their family. 

See LA I kin feed my_ kids, 
Lo es somehow, Ma’m, but I 

‘ ~~~ cain't scrape up no cash 
“= fer the Missus’ operation. 


Le 
Lo es aS We owe the Doc $200 now, 
= A Ly 


- and he won’t touch her with- 
out some way of gittin’ part of 
his money. She’s bin terrible sick 
for two weeks; I had to come to 
it at last, to the relief. You’ve got to 
help her Ma’am.” 
Or the farmer would say, 
< “I’m gettin’ to be an old man already, 
noe Ma’am. The arthritis is gettin’ me in the 
PA, legs and I ain’t much good in the fields. 
/ ~~" Doctor says to take treatments, but they cost 
¥7~~ a lotta money. Good thing my boys is old 
enough to do the heavy work.” 
ce, Of the $1872 debt owed by the average farm 
owner, his land mortgage comprised three fourths 
of the burden. Twenty-eight of the thirty-five farms 
were mortgaged, and fourteen of the farm owners 
carried chattel mortgages on their livestock and ma- 
chinery. Half of the mortgaged farms were held by men 
who had been owners less than eleven years. On the 
other hand, the amount of the average mortgage was 
greater on the ten farms owned between ten and thirty 
years than on those owned a lesser or greater number 
of years. 
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In periods of low farm prices the interest payments 
on mortgages eat an ever increasing portion of the cash 
income. Nearly all the farmers applying for relief who 
owed mortgages (especially chattel) had made agree- 
ments to pay a definite part of their semi-monthly cream 
check or a certain sum from it each month to the mort- 
gage holders. As a result of the arrangement, many 
farmers came to the relief office with a beaten air and 
pulled out of their pockets milk receipts for $12 or 
$15 with a minus 57 cents or $1.50 written in red ink 
on the slip. After the mortgage payments had been de- 
ducted (often automatically at the creamery) the farmer 
had no money coming in, but rather, he owed the 
creamery $1.50 hauling charge. 

“Tf I don’t make the payments,” he explained, “they'll 
take my cows; and then what'll I have? All the time 
them cows keep eatin’ plenty feed too!” 

Only eight of the farm owners had secured readjust- 
ments of their loans through the Federal Land Bank 
at lower interest rates. The other twenty owed mort- 
gages to private banks and individuals at interest rates 
from 4.5 percent to 9 percent, the prevalent rate being 
6 percent. 

The farm owner, the records show, seems to have in- 
curred his large indebtedness because of a combination 
of many forces such as low prices, ever recurring 
droughts with crop failures, overexpansion of credit, 
poor soil and small farms, sudden illness, old age, and 
poor health. His debts are larger than those of others 
in the community because he is a capitalist, entrepreneur, 
and laborer all in one. Backed by more capital than 
the renter and laborer, he can borrow and command 
more credit. Because he requires a large amount of ma- 
chinery and stock before he can even begin his business, 
he assumes mortgages. He uses his credit also to “hold 
oft” longer than others before requesting relief. 

The northern Wisconsin farmer has lived so long 
under the shadow of almost insurmountable debts, how- 
ever, that he has in most cases accepted his position 
philosophically and said, 

“Well, we're in so deep now, I reckon we'll never get 
out. Might as well buy the corn shredder we've been 
a’ needin’ and pay fer it as we can.” 


The Renters 


HE farm renters, twenty of whom appeared in this 
study, stand next to the farm owners in amount of 
debt, although their average debt of $343 seems small 
beside the $1872 of the owners. Their average monthly 
cash income when they applied for relief was only $9.90. 
Like the farm owners, the renters were a fairly stable 
group. Their debts were not due to aimless moving 
from farm to farm nor in most cases to mismanagement. 
These men were slightly younger, too, half of them be- 
ing between thirty-nine and forty-nine years of age. 
They had been renting for an average of about ten years, 
and had been on their present farms about 4.3 years. 
Eight of these families paid cash rent ($100 as medium). 
The other twelve rented by the share plan, receiving one 
half of the total farm income. 

These rented farms when divided equally were 115 
acres in size (65 acres under plow) and were stocked 
with 4.5 cows, 2 hogs (number low because of the cofn- 
hog reduction program), and 37 chickens. The homes 
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were large, averaging 
six rooms per fam- | ae 


PAH RONNA hs, ee 


ily, although two 
were one room log 
cabins. This group 
averaged 4.5 children 
a family and had 
more of them (3.8) 
at home than did the 
owner group. 

A larger propor- 
tion of this group 
(seventeen of the 
twenty) were in good 
health; nevertheless, 
five of these families 
came to the relief de- 
partment requesting only medical aid for some membes} 
of their family, and one woman frantically begged for as-. 
sistance in burying her husband. Their incomes coulc§ 
not possibly be stretched to meet sudden emergencies)! 

An examination of the average renter’s indebtedness 
of $343 revealed that over half of his burden (57 per- 
cent) was his chattel mortgage covering stock and ma-« 
chinery. Next in importance was his doctor bill (14%) 
percent of the total) which was over four times the 4 
amount of rent he owed, though this does not mean he# 
had adequate medical attention. Loans from relatives: 
and food for his family and for his stock made up the4 
remainder of his outstanding debts. The renter, without 
the capital of the farm owner, can not build up large debts; 
neither does he, especially when renting on shares, have} 
the security and resources of the man who owns his land. 


The Farm Laborers 


HE third rural group, the farm laborer, is always - 

in a particularly hopeless position during depres-_ 
sions. Of the 200 cases in this study fifty-eight were farm — 
hands with families in desperate need either because they - 
had no work or because their wages were insufficient. 
Seasonal unemployment and lower than subsistence | 
wages for farm labor are a universal and inevitable re- 
sult of low farm prices, of the overexpansion stimulated ~ 
by these prices, and from the farming of marginal and | 
submarginal land. 
The fear of being without work during the winter 
haunts farm labor perpetually. The owner of a large 
farm usually hires a man for the year at a summer and 
winter wage schedule. The owner of a smaller farm 
usually hires an ex- 
tra. man for the 
planting and harvest 
seasons only. When 
farm prices drop the 
second man takes his 
son out of school and 
dispenses with help 
altogether, while the 
first man arranges 
for a hired man only 
during the summer. 
A single man may be 
able tq find farm 
work all year if he 


A dairy farm on the main 


A dairy farm in the back ? 


is willing to be paid 
only in board and 
room during — the 
winter, but a married 
farm laborer living 
in a separate home 
can very seldom 
make such an ar- 
rangement for his en- 
tire famnily. He must 
find other work for 
the winter. In this 
part of Wisconsin 
there are few indus- 
tries to which he can 
turn in any season, 
especially since wood 
cutting jobs are now scarce. His only hope is an occa- 
sional odd job, or a magnanimous employer who will 
either pay him enough so he can live through the winter 
or at least allow him to live in the tenant house in ex- 
change for doing a few chores. 

The average unemployed farm laborer had had only 
6.6 months of work the year previous to his application 
for relief (forty-seven of the fifty-eight in this group 
were unemployed). At the time he applied he had had 
no work for three months. The wage of his last job 
(including some who did not have farm work but tem- 
porary road work) averaged $27 a month and ranged 
from $15 to $50 among the twenty-eight cases giving 
definite information on this point. The highest wage a 
farm hand ever received in this group was $40 a month 
for three summer months. On the other hand four fam- 
ilies were reeciving board and room only when they lost 
their jobs. 

The typical farm laborer was younger than the renter 
and owner (twenty-four were between twenty and 
twenty-nine years and nineteen between thirty and 
thirty-nine years of age). Their families were small, 
with 2.5 children each, and only two at home. They 
were also in good health. All but two of the fifty-eight 
heads of families were employable. Because of the un- 
certainty of winter employment the farm laborers had 
difficulty in finding lodgings and in paying rent. Eleven 
families (one fifth of the group) had moved in with 
relatives, another eleven had arranged to work out their 
rent, and the others succeeded in renting an average of 
four rooms at $4.90 a month. 

The farm laborers owed less on an average than any 
other group. Of their 
$178 per case, one 
half of it was in the 
form of _ personal 
loans from relatives 
and friends. Doctor 
and hospital _ bills 
comprised one fourth 
of the total amount. 
Two elderly farm la- 
borers owned homes 
and the mortgages 
on them formed 12.5 
percent of the total 
indebtedness of the 


2, modernized, solvent 


dilapidated, insecure 


group. Less than half as many families owed grocery 
bills (6 percent of total debt) as owed doctor bills. With 
his low wages and winters without work the farm hand 
has no way of building a reserve to tide him over un- 
employment and occasional illness. His only hope, and 
his encouraging dream is some day to rent a farm on 
shares until he can rent alone, and finally be the pos- 
sessor of a fertile eighty acres. 


The Country Townspeople 


HE residents of the villages and the one city in this 

Wisconsin county waited until they owed an aver- 
age of $248 before they made application for relief, 
(eighty-seven of the 200 cases fall in this group). Low 
wages and unemployment, as part of the general eco- 
nomic maladjustment, were the chief causes of distress 
among the villagers as well as farm hands. In the vil- 
lages were found too, more of those families whose 
difhculties were due more to social than economic fac- 
tors, namely, the families of widowed, separated, de- 
serted and divorced mothers. Among the 113 rural 
families only five were those of widows and widowers, 
while the village and city families included eighteen in 
which the father or mother was missing. In these cases 
the problems were doubly acute and the need more urg- 
ent. It should be noted too that the heads of the village 
families were no longer young, as forty-nine of the 
eighty-seven applicants were more than forty years old. 
Their families were small, as would be expected, and 
they had 2.8 children per family living. with only two 
of them at home. Twenty-five of the villagers also owned 
their own homes. 

Unemployment forced sixty-eight members of this 
group to turn to the relief department for existence while 
the small earnings of the other nineteen caused them to 
seek supplementary aid. Among the unemployed were 
represented eighteen trades and a few professions in 
addition to the common laborer. These men had worked 
only 5.25 months as an average during the year previous 
to their application, and they had ben out of work 
slightly over five months before they asked for help. 
When they were still working their average salary had 
been $51 a month. If employed at the time of application 
the average earning was $18.40 a month. Contrary to 
popular belief, the men were not bums or transients. 
They had worked an average of 5.9 years for their pres- 
ent employers. The village and city relief applicants, 
then, had enjoyed an annual income of $220 to $255 for 
the year previous to their asking for help. “Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” came to them evidently at 
bargain rates. 

Mortgages again form a large share of the debt 
burden. Almost a third of the liabilities of this group 
was home mortgages and 8 percent of their debt was 
in chattel mortgages on trucks or on a cow for the fam- 
ily milk supply. Medical bills again claim a large per- 
centage of the debt (22 percent) and grocery bills, as 
would be expected, are higher (10 percent) here than in 
the rural section. Most urban people worry more about 
keeping “a roof over our heads” than what they eat, 
and debts for rent are therefore less than for food. The 
average rent paid in this group was $8.30 a month for 
four rooms. Since all the industries in this county are 
dependent upon the products (Continued on page 538) 
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Paris Sets a Strike Style 


Meurisse -‘ 


BY J. BOUISSOUNOUSE 


HE great strikes which broke out in Paris at the 

beginning of June and which spread all over 

France were provoked neither by the communists 
nor by the socialists, not by the labor unionists of the 
CGT (Confédération Générale du Travail) nor by 
agents from Germany, Moscow or Spain. They burst 
out spontaneously at the very moment when the Front 
Populaire government was about to take power. It was 
the opportune moment: Earlier, the police would have 
been hurled against the workmen; later, such a move- 
ment would have seemed directed against Premier Blum 
and his Popular Front administration. 

These strikes had nothing in common with former 
strikes that were nearly always ruled by the trade unions. 
In fact most of the strikers of June belonged to no trade 
union at all; it was after the strikes that they became 
members of the CGT. Gaston Bergery, member of Par- 
liament, rightly observed “that it was not trade unionism 
which brought out the strikes, but the strikes which 
brought out trade unionism.” New affiliations came in by 
hundreds of thousands. The CGT has become one of 
the first powers of the French nation. 

Before, members of the trade unions were a minority; 
the railway employes and other functionaries composed 
the chief groups of the CGT. At the last congress at 
Toulouse, out of a total of 3837 votes, in proportion to 
the whole number of affliated members, the function- 
aries and railway employes came in for a total of 2400, 
while the remainder of the votes represented 34 other 
federations. 

The strike movement began with the metal industries 
where trade unions were only represented by 395 votes. 
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In Paris and its suburbs, out of 250,000 workmen of the | 
metal industry, the number of trade unionists was ex- 
actly 14,000. Therefore it cannot be said that the trade™ 
union leaders provoked the strikes or took command of | 
them. If one persisted in looking on the CGT as the’ 
promoter, it would be difficult to explain how the strikes | 
could have spread through the country and involved all | 
branches of industry and trade, from the Renault facto- 
ries to the little “midinettes” in the Aaute couture, who, | 
useless to say, know very little about trade unionism. 

The workers went on strike because their wages and 
working hours did not allow them a square deal. For— 
years all salaries have been lowered, but the cost of living 
had constantly grown higher. The cause of the move- 
ment must not be looked for elsewhere. It is one of the 
inevitable sequels of the policy of deflation, applied under — 
the previous governments. 

Working people arose by thousands to rebel against 
the conditions of life that were made for them. Yet it 
was their discipline that won their claims. Of course, the © 
CGT soon took the lead of the movement and helped in 
the arbitration of the disputes which were carried before | 
the government, which acted with the greatest tact and | 
discrimination. Most of the workmen were at a loss how 
to present their claims and would have been perfectly 
unable to discuss the terms of the collective contracts for 
which they were fighting. The CGT has now an enor- 
mous crowd to educate. Though it is premature to give 
numbers yet, it can be said roughly that the number of 
trade unionists has gone up from 60,000 to 4,400,000 since 
June. . 

Let us give some instances. The number of the office 

: 
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smployes passed from 25,000 to 825,000, the food workers’ 
union from 20,000 to 50,000, the Galeries LaFayette, 
which had not one single organized worker, now num- 
bers 2000 of them. Even the employes of the Banque de 
France begin to draw up their demands. 

The great strike movement involved nearly all classes 
of working men and office and shop employes. Today it 
is almost completely calmed down. The workmen have 
got what they asked for. But they found in this strug- 
gle much more than a material progress. The solidarity, 
the sudden camaraderie, the spontaneous discipline, was 
remarkable. It cannot be expressed in figures. Perhaps 
an account of first hand encounters with the strikers 
can convey it. 


! The Renault Automobile Factories 


ARRIVE at the door of the Renault automobile 
factories on one of the first evenings of the strike. 
Over a crowd of about two hundred people—family 
members, friends, sympathizers—the red flag and the tri- 
color wave side by side in the wind. To enter, I must 

show credentials to the delegates on guard at the door. 
Only workmen of the factory, or those who have a trade 
union card, may come in. Once in, no one is allowed to 
come out. 

I may not come in. I remain among a group of women 
who have come to see their husbands. One of them says: 
“Their first night has been rather hard; they did not 
sleep a wink; nothing to lie on and no cigarettes. To- 
night it will go better. They have newspapers and heaps 
of cigarettes to keep up their spirits. They'll hold on, 
never fear!” 

They held on for twenty days. 


At Citroéns 


VER the main door a placard has been spread out 
with Vive le front populaire! Several groups are 
standing before the high gray walls. At the side doors 
pickets are on guard. 
One of the men wearing a red badge comes out of 
the group to call upon an approaching loiterer. 
“What do you want, comrade?” 
“Pay you a visit.” 
“Nobody is allowed to come in.” 
The tone is firm, the face grave. Discipline, discipline 


above all. A motor lorry stops in front of the door; it is 
full of victuals. Piles of loaves, hundreds of bottles of 
beer, which pass from hand to hand into the factory. 
But no wine. The orders are positive. 


False Rumors 


AY after day the movement spreads. Everybody in 
the street speaks of the strikers. There is no other 
talk. 

On June 5 there are 500,000 men on strike in France; 
soon there will not be a single branch of industry that 
will remain out of it. Everything is quiet. There was 
only one day, the day when the cafés and restaurants 
shut, when people began to show anxiety. Alarming ru- 
mors were spread, launched by “provocateurs” of reac- 
tionary papers.- “Tomorrow there will be no gas, no 
electric light, no milk for the children, no metros or 
busses. There will be no bread, and famine will soon 
break out!” 

None of this was true. Paris was never short of bread, 
milk, meat or any necessary thing. Employes in the 
branches of trade having to do with the most necessary 
things presented a book of claims to the employers, but 
went on working so as to assure the feeding of the town. 
In the central market of Paris, where the strike did not 
last long, the workers as soon as they had obtained what 
they wanted, made every effort so that perishable goods 
might be forwarded quickly. 

In spite of all the proclamations, the population of 
Paris remained calm. After six days, seventy-five agree- 
ments could be numbered. Everywhere the machines had 
been preciously taken care of, the furnaces which must 
never go out were kept going. In the tan-yards the skins 
remained bathed. Every morning the masons wet the 
stones of the houses they were building. In the airplane 
factory of Gennevilliers where the material had been 
carefully inventoried the head of the strike committee 
noticed that a chair had been broken. “Mind,” he said, 
“this chair must be repaired as soon as the work is re- 
sumed!” The girls in the large shops slept on the floor 
or the counters, while in the furniture department com- 
fortable sofas and beds were exposed for sale to strikers 
with piles of quilts and blankets and cushions. Orders 
which had been given by the strike committees were 
self imposed. 


THE SIT-DDOWN: LABOR’S NEW TECHNIQUE 


FOR months organized labor in the ‘rubber towns” 
of Ohio has been experimenting with a new 
weapon—the ‘‘sit-down strike.'’ This is the reverse of 


sabotage on the one hand, for the workers destroy 
nothing; of ordinary strikes, for the strikers don't go 


out—they stay in. For days and nights idle workers sit 
beside idle machines, playing cards, ‘‘yarning,’’ singing, 
reading, or just sitting. To drive them out would mean 
violence, and would almost certainly turn public 
opinion against employers and police. The Ohio 
experiments have demonstrated the effectiveness of the 
new technique. Its possibilities when it is used on a 
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large scale were shown by the apparently spontaneous 
“stay-in’’ strikes in France in early summer, through 
which a million workers brought pressure from the left to 
bear on the new Popular Front government, demanding 
the forty-hour week without wage loss. As the swift 
paralysis of the ‘‘sit-down'’ spread over French 
industry and business, Chamber and Senate rushed 
through the principal clauses of the Front Populaire 
program, including the shortened work week. The 
method and spirit of the “‘stay-in’’ are here described 
by a sympathetic eyewitness who visited many Paris 
establishments and talked with striking workers. 
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Paris and the Strikers 


6 ieee whole of Paris was on the strik- 
ers’ side. At the door of the occupied 
establishments, collections were made. 
Very rare were the passersby who did 
not stop to give their share. Neighbor- 
hood shopkeepers did their best to make 
the strikers’ menu more plentiful. The 
butcher (for instance in the Rue Cam- 
pagne Premiere, quartier de Montpar- 
nasse) cooked some broth for the men on 
strike; the bakers distributed loaves; the 
greengrocers, fruit; and so on. 

When the building trades joined the 
strike, the strike was at last on the street, 
before one’s eyes, and one felt it. The 
men cracked jokes with bystanders. 

At a crossway I found a group of jolly 
fellows who were singing while one of 
them played a banjo. Farther on, girls 
were dancing to the music. On the banks 
of the Seine, at the Pont du Carrousel, 
the workmen who had been busy repairing the bridge 
and were now also on strike, whiled away the hours by 
listening to a phonograph given to them by the great 
writer, André Malraux, who lives near by. They had im- 
provised a play which reminded one of a pageant of the 


Middle Ages. 
The Tan-yard of Longjumeau 


N my way to a tan-yard in Longjumeau, a suburb 
of Paris, I rode through gray and dirty streets. 

On each side of the road red flags had been put up. From 
place to place groups were standing in front of factory 
railings, on the other side of which one might see clus- 
ters of smiling faces and hands raised toward our 
motor car by way of greeting. The tan-yard which 
gives work to the whole small town being closed, every- 
thing was asleep, and the main street empty. A file 
of workmen showed me the way. I followed them. 
They were going back to the tan-yard; 
they had been out only to fill their pro- 
vision bags. In front of the main door a 
large crowd awaits them. Women are 
emptying saucepans into plates. One of 
them lifts up her child against the 
railings; a man’s lips seek the baby’s 
cheek through the bars. The mother 
smiles. 

“Has he been good last night?” 

eS. 

“Well then, this is a proof he can do 
without me!” 

The bystanders burst out laughing. 

A little side door opens. I ask if I may 
come in. 

“Of course, comrade, a little call, that’s 
always nice.” 

I step in and give around tobacco and 
cigarettes. 

The stench of the skins in the tan-yard 
overwhelms us. In spite of myself, I 
draw back. A voice says: 
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France-Presse 


At the Electro-Lux plant in Paris, the strikers danced 


“Rather unpleasant isn’t it? We here, we don’t smell 
it any more, but the women, even those who work in 
the yard, they can’t stand it.” 

Out of 400 workers, 250 are women. They are paid 
less than the men. These tan-yard workers earn ten 
francs a day, eight hours with their hands and feet in 
the water. 

An old woman, whom they all call “granny,” says be- 
tween two fits of coughing: 

“It comes in handy, this strike. I’d just caught the flu. 
A few more days like this, to enable me to warm myself 
in the sun, and the flu will be gone.” 


The Big Store: “Le Printemps” 


N June the sixth, all the big stores (except the Bon 
Marché whose directors had been reasonable 
enough to give a fortnight’s holiday to their employes, 
while the negotiations were going on) were plunged 


NL) Pianos 


Meurisse 


'- In the metal trades, the drivers invented games to play 
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into silence and darkness. The strikers, by way of econ- 
omy, had turned on only one light out of five and they 
had carefully covered the counters with cloths. Around 
ithe lights, with their backs turned to those shrouded 
counters, the shopgirls were talking, reading, sewing or 
‘knitting. Now that nobody wants them to smile, they 
lare showing at last their true faces, faces which tell of 
‘fatigue and cares, but also of hopes. 

One of them I know particularly well comes up to 
jme. She had already told me about her life and troubles. 
‘Divorced, two children to bring up, 700 francs a month, 
‘and this not every month, since for the slightest reasons 
(goods returned by the buyer, false pddresee and so on) 
their benefit diminishes. She introduces me to several 
of her chums. Most of them have a husband on the dole: 
‘all the household has to live on are her thin earnings. 
"What do they ask for these shop girls? Higher wages, 
_the forty-hour week, the right to organize, paid holidays, 
and the right to introduce a consel de discipline where 


Interpress 


A night in Paris—June 6, 1936 


the cases of dismissal will have to be submitted to a 
mixed arbitration. 

My friend offers to show me round the shop. How 
huge, how ghastly it looks, emptied of its host of custom- 
ers! We go from one department to another, but I don’t 
recognize them. We get to the large central hall sur- 
rounded with placards: 

“The days of sacrifice will bring us years of happi- 
ness! Honor to the workers’ solidarity!” 

“Here,” she says, “a concert took place yesterday, artists 
from the Casino de Paris came to dance and sing for us. 
It cheered us up! These empty days are so long, and 
we sleep so badly!” 

“Where do you sleep?” 

“On the ground, in corners we have transformed as 
well as we could into dormitories. To sleep on, we used 
carpets only, the carpets being one of the articles which 
can’t be spoiled by lying on them. We made one single 
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exception for one of us who is with child; she would 
not lie on a bed, but we forced her to. Finally we per- 
suaded her to go home for the night.” 

The younger girls, the new ones, afe as merry as 
schoolgirls on a week end. A few more days, and their 
wages will be raised, they will not be sent away under 
false pretenses, they will be given holidays, they will see 
the country, enjoy the sunshine and breathe fresh air. 
It is so marvellous. They hardly dare to believe it. But 
their eyes are shining. We walk together through the 
cosmetic and perfume department. These articles they 
sell and praise—and which perhaps tempt them some- 
times—are too expensive for them: well, not the smallest 
bottle of perfume, not the plainest box of powder, not 
the least lipstick disappeared. Those “frivolous” shop 
girls have observed the same austere discipline as the 
organized workers have done. 


The Fishmongers in Passy 


T the fishmonger’s shop in Passy, in one of the most 
elegant parts of Paris, heads are crowding behind 
the railings looking at what is going on on the street, 
and perhaps also in search of lights and of warmth. In- 
side the night is icy. I am allowed to come in. The vast 
hall is maintained at a temperature which makes me 
shudder. The cold comes up from the wet slabs that 
cover the ground and from a big aquarium in which a 
fountain drops with two exasperatingly monotonous 
notes. It is the eleventh day of the strike. They are fed 
up. Somebody yawns. A voice cries: 
“Shut up! We must not sleep here!” 
“Why not?” 
“It’s while you are sleeping that you catch cold.” 
My eyes get used to the darkness. I find out that al- 
most all the women here—about twenty—have their 
coats on, and scarves rcund their necks, but are chilled. 
“Here,” says one of them, “it’s hard, so hard that final- 
ly the women had to go home to sleep. When we had 
to lie on the wet floor, we were frozen through our 
dresses. So the men insisted on giving us their coats to 
lie on, but then they could not sleep and the day after, 
they all had attacks of fever. Under those conditions we 
could not have held on.” 


At the Prisunic 


T the Prisunic, in the Champs Elyséés, where for ten 
francs you can get a smart hat and for twenty 
francs a kitchen cupboard, the placard says: 

“Tenth strike day!” 

Everything is clean and in perfect order and the spirits 
seem up. The strikers have been allowed to use the blan- 
kets, to eat the sandwiches remaining in the bar, to emp- 
ty the half filled bottles. Here the sun slips through the 
half drawn shutters and the counters remain uncovered. 

“And here, how is it with you?” 

“What do you mean? It’s all right. We hold on. Or 
rather it will be all right. You know our claims: like the 
others we want a little increase in wages, paid holidays, 
collective contracts—and the right to go to the lavatory 
without losing our situation.” 

I am so surprised that 1 must look doubtful. They lead 
me to the placard nailed on the door of the place: “Any- 
one who remains more than five minutes in the lavatory 
will be immediately dismissed!” 
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THE SPAIN NOT IN 
THE HEADLINES 


Lionel S. Reiss is best known for hundreds 
of fine studies of European Ghettos and Pal- 
estinian Jewish types, his graphic record of 
a changing people. Recently in Spain—now 
too changing—he made these colorful draw- 
ings of city street scenes, of men talking 
politics, and of the musicians, beggars and 
lottery ‘‘salesgirls’ who live on the crowds 


These Many Years 


BY MYRTLE de VAUX HOWARD 


ERE in the quarters of our social agency, in old 
H Boston that bustled in time past with the gene- 

sis of Revolution, the building we occupy is said 
to be on the site of the Green Dragon where invitations 
for the great Tea Party were covertly assigned. If you 
brave the traffic that whirls round Haymarket Square 
and six converging streets, you will find our building, 
murky, unbeautiful with the architecture of the past 
mid-century. 

Industrial training has grown to be our social service. 
In the seventies, when the agency was founded, giving 
work to women meant hand-sewing and that alone. 
Now power-machines and cutting-machines whirr and 
vibrate all the day. Only the few old ladies, employed 
by us to sew by hand, still testify to our beginnings. . . . 

In actual production they do not help us much. One 
of them working steadily would suffice for our needs 
except in the busiest season. Ninety per cent of their 
cost to us is, as we say in the reports, “charged to social 
service.” 

If you point out that they might receive aid elsewhere, 
we nod and agree. But we shall keep them with us as 
long as we can. Help elsewhere would mean (outside 
the miracle of finding them a job) charity—the word 
that sends chills of terror through the old people we 
know. It is not even certain that we could force them 
to go and ask for just money or just clothes. Our strong- 
est persuasions have so far failed. One old lady who 
works for us (erratic, if you insist, from solitude and 
privation, but perfectly sane) might, if we withdrew our 
work, take her own life. We know she has contem- 
plated it. 

Old age assistance? They would accept this, except 
in rare instances, because to them it seems justice, not 
charity. But they are not yet seventy, not yet “come of 
age.” 

When I use the word “Ladies,” I use it advisedly, to 
describe a fact, with no snobbish intent. See them in 
the morning. Most of them might be anybody’s patron- 
ess, coming to grant a favor, inquire after a protégé, 
make a donation. 

See Mrs. Dowland. Her blue coat with its neat fur 
collar is so well brushed, her trim hat set so becomingly 
on her gray and wavy hair, her cheeks rouged with such 
well-bred care to the verisimilitude of health. Only her 
shoes—well, it is disheartening these days to glance too 
closely at people’s shoes. Mrs. Dowland lives on just a 
few cents over five dollars a week. And not so very 
many years ago, before her husband died, before the 
securities that seemed to promise abundance of safety 
for old age, vanished, Mrs. Dowland lived in a more 
than comfortable house in the suburbs, had a cook and 
a maid, and went south in the winter. 

With her is Miss Morse. I suppose I am particularly 
fond of Miss Morse. She is not so old as my grandmother 
was when she died, but looks fully as old, and reminds 
me of her in many ways. She always wears black. She 
is tall and slender. Her shoulders are bent with rec- 
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ognizable pride. She is kind; she is taciturn. You know . 


without inquiring that she has seen 


Grief a fixed star, and joy a vane that veers, 
These many years. 


Her face is soft and minutely wrinkled, like the skin of | 
the first little apples that drop and dry. (I remember, as © 
a child, the heads of Indian-dolls that used to be made ° 


from these apples and sold to visitors in the Sierras. 


How you cherished them! and cried when the rats 


hunted them out and devoured them!) 

The three Misses Morse live together in a flat in Bos- 
ton. One has been an invalid since her youth. One 
finds a day’s housework now and then. All together 


4 


they manage on just exactly $9.65 a week. When the © 


hospital said that our Miss Morse, gravely undernour- | 
ished, simply had to have more food, we gave her three ° 
days’ work a week instead of one, stipulating that she 


use the extra money for herself. 
There is also Miss Montague, who has a hearty word 


for everyone. And Mrs. McCormick, whose body is so - 


stout and ample you would never guess how little she 


had for supper last night. Perhaps Miss Twill comes too. : 


She is small, frail, sensitive. Once an expert modiste, she 
has lost her clients one by one. 
They bring their lunches, and at noon have their cup 


of tea, after they have cleared off the work on their tables © 


by the southern window of the big workrooms. First 


they carefully spread a piece of oilcloth. And over their — 
tea, as over the sewing, they share experiences, memo- * 


ries, regrets, small diversions, brief hilarities. 


Miss Montague kept the tables enthralled all one morn- | 


ing with the tale of the flannelette nightgowns. 
Miss Montague lives with her father, who is eighty- 


two this year. Creeping old age has robbed Mr. Mon- | 


tague of all possibility of work. Younger fingers snatched 
away Miss Montague’s last job. Savings have gone as 
savings will when there is no income. Mortgage piled on 
mortgage has nearly buried the little house. 


O help is offered by the wealthy cousins, the J. J. 
Montagues, who live in Rhode Island. Miss Mon- 
tague always tosses her head once or twice and sniffs, 
before she mentions the J: J.’s; they send a little some- 
thing at the holidays. 
But we digress. It seems that last Christmas Miss Mon- 
tague was going through her attic, searching an old 
trunk, to find something she could take down to the 


Rileys. (The Rileys live at the foot of her hill, and have | 


five children, and Mr. Riley hasn’t had a job for two 
years.) And of all things that annoy Miss Montague it 
is to have anything around, just taking up space, when 
somebody could be using it. 

She came across the flannel nightgowns. “ “They are 
old and ugly, but have hardly been used, and they will 
be warm,’ I said to Pa. 

“Pa said to me, ‘But what do you want to give them 
away for, May? You could wear them yourself 
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someume, couldn’t you? Paper says it'll drop tonight.” 

“But I said, ‘Flannel scratches my arms, Pa, and.al- 
ways did. I can’t abide it. You know what the Bible 
says anyway, Pa—Cast your bread upon the waters. . . . 
A gift always returns to the giver.’ 

“Well, that was the twenty-third. | wrapped up the 
nightgowns and took them down to Mrs. Riley and she 
was as pleased as punch. And the morning of the twenty- 
ty-fourth came. 

“Well, I wish you all could’ve been there to see it. The 
J. Js chauffeur drove up to the door, and brought a 
package. Pa and I opened it. I give you three guesses. 

[iNowat wasn't, Anna... No... Give up? All of 
you? Well. It was two nightshirts for Pa, and three flan- 
nelette nightgowns for myself.” 


RS. McCORMICK screamed so at the climax that 

we could hear her in the office. Mrs. McCormick 

appreciates Miss Montague’s stories, and her generosi- 

ties, too. She has only a room now, and not much of a 

stove. Miss Montague baked her an apple pie for Christ- 
mas. She'll never forget that apple pie. 

Mrs. McCormick is sixty-eight, the widow of a man 
who had a good government position when he was alive. 
The day she first came for work, she told us he had been 
taken by influenza. Then in reply to our question, Had 
she any children, she softly answered, No. Not until 
later was she able to explain what she couldn’t find the 
heart to say then. She had had a boy and a girl, who 
died of influenza also, within two weeks of each other, 
and the week following her husband’s death. 

Mrs. McCormick has $5.15 a week to live on now. 
She also has a diamond ring. Out of a once prosperous 
fortune, only her ring remains. She was offered $30 for 
it once, but she couldn’t sell it. “It’s a sort of luck-piece,” 
she says, “something here to hold on to.” She pawns it, 
when there’s nothing more in sight, and when she can, 
takes it out. That ring has been in and out of pawnshops 
a dozen times, we imagine. 

Once in great despair Mrs. McCormick went to a de- 


partment of the public welfare and asked for assistance.. 


She was refused, however, and the reason? “Too high a 
type to receive aid.” 

Mrs. Creed, a captain’s widow, was one of those who 
used to come, and all who knew her in those days miss 
her. She would walk in slowly, with consummate dig- 
nity, wearing clothes that had such an appearance of 
elegance, hats that were so magnificent, that strangers 
were sure she was a rich contributor with an idiosyn- 
cracy about the nineties. She did excellent embroidery, 
for which unfortunately there had ceased to be any de- 
mand. 

She never missed the annual outing provided by the 
recreation fund of the agency. One year she went to the 
circus—she must have been on the eve of seventy—and 
the next day reported that some of her friends had been 
nervous. Matilda, for instance, was nervous, and Anna, 
she had been afraid, was going to cry when the lady- 
acrobat abandoned one trapeze for another miles high in 
the air. But as for herself, she hadn’t lost her composure 
for a minute—at that extraordinary. occurrence when a 
man was shot with blaring of drums out through the 
mouth of a cannon! 

Mrs. Creed is not here any more. She reached the ha- 
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ven of seventy and applied for old age assistance. For 
two weeks she was frightened about the outcome; for 
she was told to produce a copy of her birth certificate, 
or at least some annotation or proof in respect to it. 
She didn’t know what she could show. She’d been born, 
no doubt about that, and here she was, you could see 
for yourself, and (though she flattered herself she was 
well preserved) no young flapper. But didn’t she have a 
memorandum in a family Bible, we asked her. 

Folding her fingers together and raising her eyebrows, 
she’d had her family Bible, she said, but she threw it 
away. About a year ago. “Now don’t look shocked. | 
couldn’t have it around any longer. It was so mouldy!” 

She furnished sufficient proof, however, and now re- 
ceives her $7 or $8 a week. Once when she found a new 
place to live, more economical in rent and better heated, 
she came back to see us, “professionally,” she said. She 
needed to borrow $10 to pay for the moving, and she 
couldn’t bear to owe the money to anybody but ourselves. 

Out of a special fund for such emergencies we gave 
the loan. A dollar at a time, week after week, she paid 
us back. 

At some time or other, secretly, separately, each old 
lady has come to thank us. “I don’t know how I'd ever 
keep going if it weren’t for—Lord knows—not just the 
money, though I need that as badly as anyone. It’s com- 
ing here, and having the company of the others.” 

The company of others: “Remember the time—” 

Remember the time Miss Twill caught her cane in the 
door of the streetcar? She was dragged several feet, be- 
fore she was rescued. Her knee was swollen badly and 
infected. We told her to be sure, absolutely sure, to make 
no arrangements by herself for compensation. But she 
was so frightened. When a man came round one even- 
ing and offered her $20 if she would only sign a paper 
which for convenience’s sake he happened to have with 
him, she didn’t dare refuse. 

Remember the time Mrs. McCormick had to move 
because there was a fire in the store below her? Remem- 
ber the time Miss Morse wouldn’t go to the Carnival? 
She wouldn’t go and make her “double-dolls” (the ones 
that have another head concealed under the third petti- 
coat and when you turn them upside down—lo and be- 
hold!) “While I sew they'll all be looking at me,” she 
said with a shudder, “looking at me!” Remember the 
CINE ei 


T’S a pitiful morsel of bread and a small cup of hot 

tea that keep us alive—some of us. That is no argu- 
ment for withholding an extra cup or reducing the 
amount of bread. It’s just a fact, and a tribute to the 
pride of the race, the courage. 

“How is everything?” I asked the other day, meeting 
Miss Montague in the little kitchen of our agency. It 
was a gloomy day, threatening rain at any moment. Her 
voice rebuked the ambiguous tone of my question. 

“As right as can be,” Miss Montague answered, purs- 
ing her lips with cheerful emphasis. “We can’t have 
everything just right all the time, can we?” 

“No indeed,” I agreed with humility. 

“Not just now, anyway,” she continued. Then her eyes 
gleamed, and her smile. “Not just now. But sometime 
we will. Sometime we will. And then won’t we have a 
frolic!” 
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Resettlement Administration Photographs by Lange 
without work. This family sold their tent to get food 


A blighted pea crop in California in 1935 left the pickers 


“DRAGGIN'-AROUND PEOPLE” 


“I have worked hard all my life and all | have now is my old body,” said this gaunt Mexican in Imperial Valley 


CALIFORNIA FIELD HAND 


From the Ground Up 


BY PAUL S. TAYLOR 


DISPOSSESSED Texas farmer last fall told his 
story succinctly: 

“1927—made $7000 in cotton 

1928—broke even 

1929—went in the hole 

1930—still deeper 

1931—lost everything 

1932—hit the road.” 

In 1935 he was working with his family as a fruit 
tramp in the Sacramento Valley. His words epitomize 
the tragedy of thousands of the kind of people among 
whom I have worked during the past year. As regional 
labor adviser visiting projects of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration in the Far West I have seen whole popula- 
tions which should never have settled where they are, 
fallen on relief; lands which should have been left in 
grass, ravaged by dust storms; farmers cruelly dislocated 
from their sy joining the migrants of the west coast, 
squatting with them by the roadside. on garbage dumps, 
and on river bottoms; stricken people banding them- 
selves together, seeking in simple cooperation to find a 
way out. 

_ The Resettlement Administration was organized to 
meet the problems of rural folk such as these, who are in 
deepest distress, but whose rehabilitation is yet possible. 
Through its county and area rehabilitation supervisors 
it has been lending money to needy farmers who can be 
rehabilitated where they are, or elsewhere. It has been 
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A young farmer, resettled on the Bosque Farms in New Mexico 
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purchasing submarginal land, taking it out of cultiva-. 

tion and restoring it to beneficial public uses as grazing | 
or forest reserves, recreational areas, or wild game ref 

uges. It has been experimenting with removal of people < 
from lands where their future is hopeless to others where ~ 
a good life is possible. It has been aiding rural coopera- . 
tives where these offer better prospects for rehabilitation | ' 
than do individual loans. | 

The people aided by the Resettlement Administration — 
in largest numbers are, of course, rural rehabilitation - 
clients rather than participants in projects. More than a ¢ 
quarter of a million of these clients, mostly families, are ~ 
being restored to self-support by means of loans for 
poultry, bees, stock, teams and equipment. Of $48 mil- 
lion loaned in this manner, approximately $10 million 
had already been repaid by clients from their earnings 
by April 15 of this year. 

In all parts of the country the effort has been made 
so to vary the program as to meet most effectively the | 
problems peculiar to each region. This article describes | 
some of the activities in the West with which I am per- | 
sonally familiar. Their significance lies not in the num- | 
ber of projects but in their value as demonstrations of © 
means of rehabilitating people and lands. 

In Taos County, New Mexico, numerous families 
took up homesteads on a remote plateau within the past — 
decade or two. They built houses, grazed a few cattle, 
and planted small fields. But their lands could afford 
only the barest living in the most favorable 
years, and hardly any at all in others. Before 
long their crops failed, their cattle were gone, 
and they were reduced to cutting wood for a 
desperate living. Lacking water, which has 
been the solid support of the Taos Indian 
pueblo for centuries, these newest white set- 
tlers were soon thrown on relief, permanently 
without prospects. An offer from the FERA 
to buy them out was accepted, and about 
seventy families were moved south of Albu- 
querque. There on the Bosque Farms, a sig- 
nificant experiment in resettlement of people 
en masse is in progress. These are people who 
failed on small dry farms. Can they succeed 
on good irrigated land? The settlers are 
building a community of small individual 
farms with auxiliary cooperative activities. 
Already they have harvested vegetables from 
community gardens for themselves, and hay 
and corn from community fields for their 
stock. The qualities of pioneers are needed, 
for methods are new, and there are hard- 
ships and discouragements even on publicly 
financed projects. As on the old frontier, 
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An informal description of demon- 
stration projects of the Resettlement 
Administration on the West Coast 
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women often supply the courage 
when the hearts of the men flag. 
“My husband was going to quit, 
but I talked to him and told him we were going to stay. 
On this project we'll be able to have more than we ever 
had before.” Not all of the original homesteaders from 
Taos have the ability to succeed under new conditions, 
and these, when it is proved, are helped toward rehabili- 
tation by other means. Those who remain are hard at 
work levelling land with Fresno scrapers, clearing fields 
of trees and brush, tearing down old ditch banks with 
bull-dozers, and digging new ditches. Their temporary 
shelters of battened boards have been replaced by new 
adobe homes built in the style, and with material, native 
to the region. The children are in school, housed in a 
new adobe building erected by the Resettlement Admin- 
istration. The mothers are meeting in their own PTA. 
And the vacated homesteads in Taos County to the 
north are closed to settlement, never again to be opened 
(o other homesteaders who could only repeat the hard- 
ships of their predecessors. 


N the West, the open range has long since disap- 

peared. It was fenced by large stockmen in a great 
enclosure movement to protect private cattle and private 
grasslands. And it was encroached upon by settlers under 
nomestead laws designed for farmers, not for stockmen. 
At Mills, in northern New Mexico, hopeful pioneers 
settled on the rolling plains and wealthy investors built 
1 small town. But stock-raising could not yield a living 
on the limited acreage allowed each homesteader. So 
he sod was turned under, and the soil exposed. Wheat 
—good crops and high prices for a few years, then fall- 
ng prices and falling yields, mortgages, drought, wind, 
Just. The square, unpainted houses ‘are in bad repair 
or abandoned. The town mill, built too late even to be 
‘un, stands idle. The general store has shrunk to almost 
1othing. Only the government project office shows ac- 
ivity. About four fifths of the inhabitants are being 
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The demonstration gardens of the El Monte 
Subsistence Homesteads project in California 


bought out, and resettled nearby 
in a community of small irrigated 
farms similar to Bosque. Their 
lands will be leased for grazing only to the settlers who 
remain. These families can now succeed as stockmen 
with sufficient range. 

In Utah the range was once good near Tooele. But 
a procession of flocks tended by men in covered sheep- 
wagons have overgrazed it badly. What the sheepmen 
have not ruined, the farmers have. Their abandoned 
houses, their binders and harrows half buried in dust 
drifts tell the familiar story. Their vacant fields, covered 
with tumbleweeds, feed dust storms that still blow down 
the central valley. The government is purchasing 40,000 
acres of submarginal land. There were no people to 
resettle, for they had long since departed. The range was 
gone, and with poetic justice the farmers who destroyed 
it were themselves in turn destroyed. 

Today the range is being refenced, this time to restore 
and protect the very grasses. Cedar fence posts cut dur- 
ing the winter are assembled in huge piles. Old fences 
around wheat fields are torn down, and gangs of town 
laborers, small farmers, and sheep herders working on 
the Central Utah Dry Land Adjustment project as re- 
lief workers are today putting up new fences. Grazing 
will be controlled, cultivation will be prohibited, aad 
portions of the area will be used for experiments in 
methods of replanting and restoring the native grass. 

More than one hundred miles from a railroad in a high 
valley near Bryce Canyon, Utah, lies the town of Widt- 
soe. Its history, too, is sheep, dry-farming, drought, re- 
lief. “This land used to raise forty bushels of wheat to 
the acre, but it won’t now.” “My father came here with 
$7000, worked hard, and lost all,” said a stalwart young 
man on work relief who could neither farm since the 
drought, nor dig coal since work in the mines had 
slackened. The government has taken options on prac- 
tically the entire valley, including the town. A dozen 
families have been placed individually on farms else- 
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where in Utah, in contrast to the 
method of community resettlement 
employed at Bosque. The remaining 
families are eagerly awaiting removal from this bleak 
valley by the government. 

Two years ago the basis of the economy of Tropic, an 
isolated Mormon hamlet in southern Utah, was swept 
away by flood waters which tore out the spillway of 
Tropic Dam. The inhabitants were thrown on relief. 
Today crews of men from Tropic and nearby towns are 
working in shifts under Resettlement, striving to re- 
build and elevate the earthen dam in time to impound 
waters for next year’s crops. 

The housing needs of employed families with low 
incomes have also been the object of experimental thrusts 
in the West. At El Monte, east of Los Angeles, one hun- 
dred families have been settled on fine suburban land, 
once a walnut grove. They are now living each on three 
quarters of an acre, in small, carefully planned homes. 
Their average income of $85 per month comes from 
steady private employment as garage mechanics, street 
car conductors, tire factory employes, hotel clerks, and 
so on, and will enable them to repay to the government 
the cost of the land and houses. Enthusiastically men, 
women and children are planting intensive gardens to 
supplement cash earnings. “We couldn’t have bought a 
home for ten years except for this project,” said a young 
couple with their first baby. “At first we wished we could 
have built our own house, but now that we’ve lived here 
we know it was planned better than we could have done 
it,” said another resident. In the San Fernando Valley 
forty families, and at Phoenix, Ariz., twenty-five fam- 
ilies are settled on similar projects. 

After the first impact of depression, small groups of 
newly destitute in many parts of the country began to 
attract national attention through primitive but heroic 
efforts to maintain themselves by salvaging surplus vege- 
tables, cutting wood, and bartering labor for food and 
clothing. [Whither Self-help? Survey Graphic, July 1934, 
page 328.] Congress authorized grants to these coopera- 
tives from relief funds, with the aid of which a good 
many groups, especially in California, survived almost 
insuperable obstacles and demonstrated capacity to pro- 
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Camp for migrant agricultural workers 
at Marysville, Yuma County, California 


duce cooperatively on a small scale 

To most members, self-help hat 
meant in practice no more than # 
supplement to relief or to an inadequate private income. 
In the better units it has contributed to full time mem: 
bers perhaps $15 to $25 per month. Now a number of 
the California cooperatives are applying for agricultura} 
loans in order to achieve complete rehabilitation. The 
first loan by the Resettlement Administration to a self 
help cooperative was completed in June to the Midway; 
City Dairy Association near Santa Ana, a small unity 
with nine members. The mere prospects of rehabilita- 
tion fired morale. The plant was immediately renovated,- 
and better equipment procured by trade. Bidding tactics, 
of competitors were studied with all the zeal of poker 
experts, means of developing consumer cooperative mar- 
kets were explained, and all plans laid to take full ad-| 
vantage of their new capital and condition as free’, 
producers in an open market. By means of this loan of* 
approximately $7000 it is expected that these nine men, | 
most of whom were on work relief, can elevate them- - 
selves to economic independence and repay the loan 
with no further help. Other groups, beginning to see ; 
loans as a means of getting off relief and rising to full } 
self-support at a decent level, are preparing budgets and . 
applications. 


HE distress of the migratory farm laborers of the | 

Pacific coast was forcibly brought to the attention } 
of the country by a series of strikes in 1933 in California 
and Arizona, most of them led by Communists. The - 
laborers and their families migrate many hundreds of . 
miles in a single season from Imperial Valley to } 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys and back, 
following the harvests. Numbers of them move in_ 
dilapidated cars from Arizona through California to 
Oregon and Washington, and even to Idaho and 
Colorado. 

Efforts to organize farm laborers are made from time 
to time. On June 6-7 a conference was held at Stockton 
at which it was decided to ask for harvest wages of $3 
per day and abolition of piecework. The meetings were 
addressed not only by organizers and by the secretary of 
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he State Federation of Labor, but by representatives of 
women’s clubs, government agencies, the master of the 
California Grange, and large farmers. The executive 
council of the State Federation of Labor endorsed the 
move to organize fruit workers immediately. Farmers 
who have been leaders in efforts to improve housing 
arged that, “Instead of continued contests between tarm- 
srs and workers, the two groups should work together 
for long time results. Harvest workers are poorly paid 
and poorly housed because farmers are losing money. 
It is necessary to raise farm prices so the farmer can 
afford to pay decent wages.” 

The life of the migrants is hard. Employment is in- 
rermittent, jobs are precarious, and annual income is 
low. “We like to work and not just set around. I'd 
rather do anything but set around, but they just ain’t no 
chance here in California, seems like,” said a Kern Coun- 
ty migrant. “Livin? It’s kind of sorry. You work a 
while, then lay up a little, then go broke, and then 
move.” “You wait for work two weeks,” then “fight like 
Hies for the work.” A common estimate among employ- 
ers and observers of the average annual earnings of mi- 
grant families is between $350 and $400. 

The farmers, too, are under pressure. “Now we know 
that we ought to pay these people more wages to raise 
the standard of living, but the banks have got their foot 
on our necks.” So there are disagreements over wages 
and conditions, and strikes have broken out in 1936 as 
in other years. Inevitably, the WPA, administering 
work relief for the unemployed, is drawn in as a third 
party. 

California agricultural leaders [under auspices of the 
State Chamber of Commerce] voted unanimously to 
seek shut-down during harvest season of federal works 
projects employing men who otherwise would be avail- 
able farm laborers. 

“Starve them out!” was the advice of L. M. Meredeth 
of Santa Rosa. ... Others present gave general ap- 
proval of Meredeth’s idea. 

The state administrator of WPA asks assurance that 
a “reasonable wage” be paid 
before WPA workers are 
dispatched to farms, and 
holds that WPA “will be sat- 
isfied with the prevailing 
wage scale... even if this 
is considered in some circles 
to be notoriously low.” On 
May 19, however, a district 
director of WPA took back 
workers who had rebelled 
against living conditions and 
low wages in the pea fields. 
He said: 


While it is against our pol- 
icy to return a man to the 
work rolls just because he 
doesn’t like his job in private 
employment, there seems to 
be nothing else to do in these 
cases. We do not intend to 
force these workers to become 
peons or slaves to the pea 
picking contractors. 
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New cedar fence posts for the old grazing grounds 


The cotton choppers’ “strike” in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley in May 1936, reveals clearly the elements inherent in 
the situation. The organized cotton farmers, among 
whom the influence of the large growers predominates, 
set a rate of 75 cents per acre or 20 cents per hour. Fifty 
workers removed from WPA rolls refused this rate and 
“struck.” Thirty members of the clergy—Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish—urged the growers to raise the 
rate, declaring that “underpaid workers offered a fertile 
field for agitators and radicalism.” The directors of the 
San Joaquin Valley Agricultural Labor Bureau protested 
hotly that the clergy had “stepped out of their pulpits.” 
“The farmers have worries enough without the well- 
meaning clergymen lining up on the side of the pro- 
fessional agitators.” They asserted that choppers can earn 
the monthly security wage at 20 cents per hour by work- 
ing ten hours a day for twenty-six days a month. This 
of course assumes steady work in an industry notorious- 
ly afflicted by irregularity. The growers ridiculed the 
eight-hour day, forty-four-hour week on farms, and sta- 
ted that California choppers’ wages are above those paid 
to cotton choppers anywhere in the world. 


BOUT the same time, organized small growers sided 
with the clergy and the laborers, and attacked both 
WPA and big growers for supporting low wages. Sens- 
ing the conflict of interest between small growers, whose 
income is in large part from wages because they too 
work in the field, and big growers, whose immediate 
interest is in low wages, the Weed Patch Grange re- 
solved: 


Whereas, only through raising the level of farm commod- 
ity prices and the wages of workers will we overcome the 
depression, and 


Whereas, the present effort to force unfortunate WPA work- 
ers to accept wages even lower than the subsistence allot- 
ment set by relief, 


Therefore, be it resolved that Weed Patch Grange repudiate 
any self-appointed labor com- 
mittee who only represent spec- 
ulative interest in labor and soil. 
Those starvation wages set by 
said gentlemen who do not toil 
will foster class hatred and 
crime. 


We protest the use of Kern 
County public funds and public 
officials to be used by big land- 
owners to intimidate by threat 
of starvation jobless citizens to 
work for wages insufficient to 
provide a decent living. 


Some growers voluntarily 
offered 25 cents instead of 20 
cents. Many workers accepted 
20 cents. Others held out for 
and obtained 25 cents, and yet 
others departed for the North 
in hopes of work at better 
wages in the orchards. A 
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Henry Wright: Creative Planner 


BY ALBERT MAYER | 


T his premature death Henry 
Wright had made a many- 
sided and profound contri- 

bution to the creative forces in ar- 
chitecture, community housing and 
town planning. In these fields his 
achievement and his thinking ex- 
ercised a greater and more fruitful 
influence than that of any other 
American of this generation. Bril- 
liant and inspiring on the technical 
side, he was equally inspiring in a 
moral sense. His courage, his self- 
lessness, his belief in the essentially 
collaborative nature of significant 
work, in the enhanced achievement 
made possible by genuinely inter- 
fructifying minds—these qualities 
added moral -authority to the tech- 
nical ideas which he was the first 
to enunciate. He had a genuine 
respect for progress and for knowl- 
edge as a whole, and so was anxious to impart his ideas 
to others. 

On the technical side he was in the front rank, and to 
some aspects of his mind it is probably not an overstate- 
ment to apply the word genius. His fundamental grasp 
of planning principles led him to analyze the technical 
inadequacy and wasteful layouts of our houses, of our 
city lots and street patterns, of the entire city setup; and 
then to offer provocative new solutions to replace the 
current rule of thumb empirical methods. On the theo- 
retic side, his studies culminated in his book, Rehousing 
Urban America. 

He had an unrivalled knowledge of American towns 
and cities, their background, the local reasons for their 
manner of development, their characteristic layouts and 
building types. He was probably our most deeply Amer- 
ican architect-town planner. 

He had an almost sensuous feeling for land and con- 
tour. He was an artist in land; his mind often seemed 
to be like a three dimensional film on which the smallest 
nuance, the gentlest slope made its imprint, to be inte- 
grated later into the completed design. He made topog- 
raphy a vital element in architecture and planning. More 
than any other single man he changed design from a 
paper study later to be placed on land, to a concept in 
which land and soil and trees and vegetation were in- 
tegral with the structures. The whole concept flowered 
as one. His collaboration on Chatham Village in Pitts- 
burgh, his summer school’s later brilliant exhibit of mod- 
els of hillside housing, were not only achievements in 
aesthetic organization, but opened the eyes of a whole 
profession to the superior possibilities of hitherto dis- 
carded types of terrain. 

His pioneer work in these various fields prepared the 
way technically for the few significant communities to 
which we can point, and in most he was a leading par- 
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ticipant. He was town planne)) 
and site planner for the wartime | 
Shipping Board developments. H 
collaborated with Clarence Stein in} 
the creation of Sunnyside in Long 
Island and of Radburn, both oj} 
which have influenced all subse | 
quent thinking and execution | 
Unofficially—and without pay— 
his advice and active creative help 
entered into much of the presen}| 
PWA housing. It is not too muck | 
to say that personally and by his 
published studies he influenced the | 
thinking and methods of every, 
active housing architect of this, 
generation. 

His personality and philosophy, 
made it peculiarly possible for him, 
to do this. He was independent 
and courageous, and fought the! 
battles that probably hurt him , 
but prepared the way for others to accomplish what he. 
fought for. He was entirely free of ambition and ego- | 
ism. He didn’t care a scrap who accomplished things or 
who got the credit, so\long as the result was worth ac, 
complishing. He lacked the patience to follow through | 
those minute details which every architectural project. 
requires for consummation. These strengths, and if you) 
like, weaknesses made collaboration a peculiarly suited). 
method for him. He supplied the spark, the new solu-, 
tion, and let others develop the detailed implications. , 
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HYSICALLY and mentally he was mobile. Time, 
and again he would pull up stakes regardless of a 
locally established reputation, to participate in new and- 
more interesting work. Mentally he was equally mobile, 
ready always to cast aside his yesterday’s adequate solu-. 
tion for a better one evolved today. i 
During much of his life, and especially in the last ten. 
years, he fired the imagination of younger men. In the- 
universities where he lectured, in meetings of techni- ' 
cians, in the Housing Study Guild, finally in his town-, 
planning atelier at Columbia, he inspired men who are- 
now taking an active place in housing, town planning, 
criticism, research. | 
While Wright himself probably was inclined to at. 
tribute to stupidity what was essentially preservation of , 
vested individual rights under our system, the acid char-, 
acter of his technical analyses of existing work, the im- - 
plications of his simple direct planning theories, the im- , 
possibility of carrying them out or at least the painfully 
minute scale on which beginnings have been made, have | 
started those whom he influenced, along the path of re- 
volt of the technical man, much as suggested by Veb- 
len. But under whatever system we achieve, Wright re- 
mains the exemplar of the creative professional man at | 
his disinterested and courageous best. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS' 


DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


TOWARD THE NEW ARMAGEDDON? 


MINOUS almost beyond exaggeration is the civil 
war now raging in Spain. The whole world may 
well hold its breath lest it be the overture to 

another international catastrophe, this time of a nature 
never seen on earth before, at least upon an international 
scale. For while it happens to be centered on Spanish 
soil, it has ceased to be peculiarly Spanish, in any sense 
of local significance. The forces locked in deadly strug- 
gle @ outrance, all the more implacable because forever 
indecisive, are elemental—every other country quivers 
with their ceaseless endemic tortion, stress and strain; 
responds within itself to their impact in every specific 
eruption such as this. And this one need not last much 
longer or go much further to-involve all Europe to say 
the least. 

Last much longer and go much further it seems bound 
to do because daily it becomes more apparent, on the 
one hand that neither side can win in any decisive sense; 
on the other that no compromise on middle ground is 
possible. Even were there some semblance of military 
victory, it must be both partial and temporary, for what- 
ever there was of “Spain” as a coherent political unity 
has been shattered irretrievably; it is hardly conceivable 
that anything in the nature of national harmony, even 
superficial, can be restored. Such victory, at best proba- 
bly partial and local, of one side here, the other there, 
despite all promises and intentions however plausibly 
declared, in the nature of the situation will mean ruth- 
less reprisals and the clamping down of every safety- 
valve of expression and liberty, and—new explosions en- 
suing. Outrages on both sides have inflamed passions 
which it will take generations to allay. Consider our own 
Civil War—by comparison a mild affair—whose ruin 
still smokes after seventy years. 

Behind all lies the history of Spain, its survivals of 
medieval feudalism and its concomitant of clerical domi- 
nation; together with their antithesis of a lately devel- 
oped ultra-radicalism and a crude illogical pot-pourrt, 
hardly matched anywhere else, of anarchism, syndical- 
ism, definite soviet communism, extreme and moderate 
socialism, bourgeois republicanism—even mild liberalism 
—ephemerally cooperating against the far more unified 
elements of reaction, military, commercial, ecclesiastical, 
feudalistic, aristocratic, monarchical. It is such a pot- 
pourri that has been trying to maintain a lawfully elec- 
ted Leftist government, and now is resisting armed re- 
bellion on the part of these reactionary elements; ham- 
pered by lack within itself of unity of purpose, as well 
as by distaste of the middle class ensemble for uproar 
and the excesses of both extremes. There have been such 
eruptions before; one of them threw out the monarchy 
including Alfonso XIII who now looks on from exile; 
power has shifted from side to side. This time the fire 
has got out of hand and threatens to spread beyond the 
Spanish borders. How far? 
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EITHER side can win—without help from out- 

side. And precisely there lies the menace, in a 
vast dilemma. For what is at stake at long last is the fun- 
damental issue between Fascist dictatorship as exem- 
plified now in Italy and Germany, and anything, wheth- 
er moderate as in Great Britain, France, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia—yes, and the United States of America 
—or ultra, as in Soviet Russia, that can be called democ- 
racy. So, with whatever outside aid, whichever faction 
wins for the time being, it will hold its tenure against 
opposite forces world-wide, vigilant and truculent, con- 
fined by no political boundaries, probably beyond con- 
trol by any government. This fact is apparent in the 
immediate behavior of Italy and Germany on the one 
side and of Russia on the other; in the evident disposi- 
tion of Hitler and Mussolini to treat the Spanish insur- 
gents as lawful belligerents rather than as rebels against 
constituted government; while Moscow from the oppo- 
site point of view regards the issue as equally vital to its 
own fundamentals. Italians have been openly delivering 
by airplanes arms to the rebel forces; German newspa- 
pers (under strictest government control) are inspired 
to declare the Spanish government “no longer able to 
fulfill the most primitive requirements,” and both gov- 
ernments already have filed demands for indemnity for 
the killing of their nationals amid the uproar. Both con- 
dition their participation in the neutrality urged by 
Great Britain and France upon their restraining their 
own nationals not only from sale of munitions to either 
side but from individual enlistment and even “press 
campaigns.” And upon the behavior of Russia. Even 
the United States government has been moved not 
merely to advise its own nationals to get out of Spain but 
to warn the tormented Spanish government in respect 
of American persons and property. Regardless of the 
current American clamor for isolation and pusillanimous 
neutrality at all costs, this government heard during the 
Ethiopian crisis that other clamor for protection of Amer- 
icans on foreign soil! Meanwhile in Moscow great 
crowds demonstrate in favor of the Spanish left, and all 
over Russia the workers are contributing large sums in 
its aid. The Soviet government intimates that its own 
neutrality will depend upon that of Italy and Germany. 


RANCE, its political leanings pretty radical at the 

moment and therefore sympathetic toward the radi- 
cal Spanish government, is expediently inclined toward 
outward neutrality by reason of a strong and vociferous 
Fascist element of its own; yet alarmed by the possi- 
bility of further encirclement by a Spanish regime in 
accord with a Nazi Germany and a perennially jealous 
Fascist Italy. Great Britain is frantically desirous of peace 
in Europe—so much so that it risked, if it did not greatly 
sacrifice its international prestige by allowing Mussolini 
to get away with his Ethiopian hi-jacking because un- 
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willing to precipitate a general European war for’ the 
sake of a backward spot of territory in Africa. Now in 
dismay, potentially reft by the same division of sym- 
pathies that prevails elsewhere, Great Britain joins with 
France in appeals for neutrality toward the Spanish tur- 
moil; yet is compelled to participate in the warnings, 
with declarations that British nationals will be protected 
by such force as may be necessary. The small countries, 
torn like the rest within themselves and dependent for 
political and economic existence upon the relations of 
the great ones, wait breathless to see which is the band- 
wagon. And in the East, ever-smoldering India, tortured 
China, aggressive Japan—all bitterly resentful toward 
the West—the ferment stews and brews. In short, it re- 
quires no great prescience to recognize the portent black- 
ening the skies. 


N our own country, upset just now by the passions 
habitual in great political campaigns but in today’s 
circumstances uncommonly bitter as the issues tend to 
crystallize along economic and class lines, the same es- 
sential cleavage manifests itself. Behind the obvious di- 
vision of rich and poor, or Haves and Have-Nots; inter- 
woven with that’ imaginary demarcation—supposedly 
absurd in this democracy—isolating from common hu- 
manity those pretending some sort of aristocratic birth 
or status, is a cleavage congenital or anyway begun in 
earliest atmosphere and training, between types and 
tendencies of mind. The distinction is put deftly by the 
policeman in Gilbert and Sullivan’s Iolanthe as he sings: 


I often think it’s comical, 

How Nature always does contrive 
That every boy and every gal 

That’s born into this world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative. 


After all is said, it comes down to that antipodal oppo- 
sition, between those who face forward, hoping and 
working for the betterment of human conditions—even 
though that betterment involve loss of some fortuitous 
advantage to themselves—and those who, facing back- 
ward, and whether or not temperamentally fearful of 
change, are comfortable with things as they are, and 
resent to the point of violence of speech and action every 
suggestion that they might be bettered. When proposals 
or procedures actually encroach upon their own privi- 
leges and advantages, they naturally resist them, identi- 
fying their own interests with the veritable Nature of 
Things, giving their resistance the quality of a Holy 
Cause. And to the extent of their ability they seek to 
defeat every such endeavor and to repress and penalize 
even their advocacy. In times of stress and turmoil, such 
as the present, this policy of repression is directed at the 
‘mildest suggestions of reform. It is this spirit, abroad all 
over the world and highly vocal in America, that tends 
to create just such an alignment as has set Spain ablaze. 
We are in this country perhaps still far from such ruin- 
ous explosion, but there is, and for long has been, a tem- 
per of the same nature. It is both expressed in and ag- 
gravated by the movements of race prejudice; by cruel- 
ties and discriminations toward those of foreign birth; 
by niggardly contemptuous treatment of the unem- 
ployed; by suppression of free speech and assemblies of 
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protest; by all the measures of repression that drive pro) 
test underground and into the posture of conspiracy. — 
They perform great disservice to their country whe 
would enroll in the category of the seditious everybody 
who would. modify the status quo, denouncing as 
“Reds,” “emissaries of Moscow,” “advocates of violence, 
and so on, all men and women who ever have raisec 
voice or hand in favor of any form or degree of better. | 
ment. They profess to believe in settling political ques, 
tions at the ballot box—until such settlement threatens) 
to disturb some interest or privileges of their own, res 
gardless of their source or justice or their relation to the’ 
common welfare. Then, all the more intensely if thein| 
advantages are patently unfair, they exhibit their true’ 
colors, the shallowness of their faith in democracy. What | 
ever their membership in societies dedicated to revolu: 
tionary forebears they are generically of the Tories whe | 
would have hanged as traitors George Washington anc. 
Benjamin Franklin; they would have scorned Thomas’ 
Jefferson, would have listed Abraham Lincoln as 2: 
“Red.” They and their kind did thus characterize the 
mildly liberal Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilt 
son. With all their protestations of ultra-patriotism, of 
devotion to the Constitution which they comprehend) 
dimly if at all, they believe in democratic principles an 
processes only so long as they can control them. Suchi, 
control failing, they will be ready for the violent res 
sistance and overthrow which they profess to fear. They,’ 
do not belong to “America” at all; their spiritual Father: 
land is Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany; in Spain they! 
would be fighting now to overthrow “by force and vio- 
lence” the government however lawfully elected. They’ 
are repeating the patterns and justifying the precedents 
now threatening the peace of Europe. ( 
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PROM this standpoint we must view with anxious, 
solicitude the kind of argument and behavior that, 
shall characterize the Presidential campaign now swing-» 
ing into action. Owen D. Young, last winter at Rollins: 
College, deplored the reckless interchange of epithets them: 
already beginning; calling for sane, temperate discussion” 
of issues on their merits. There will be little heeding of 
his plea. It is forty years since, in the McKinley-Bryan 
campaign, we had anything even approximating the) 
present intensity of emotion. Vividly I remember my,) 
grandfather’s hysterical declaration that: J 
“Tf that scoundrel” (meaning Bryan) “is elected, I 
shall move with all my property to England!” (Meaning 
to take with him, I suppose, the New York Central and ; 
Delaware & Hudson railroads, and other enterprises in’ 
which he was a stockholder. Fortunately for him, and’ 
for traffic upstate, the disaster was averted.) Many other- | 
wise sane people are spouting the same sort of nonsense, 
at this time. i 
The radio, for one thing, will intensify the danger; 
making it impossible to deal in canned and well consid- 
ered speeches reiterated almost verbatim at a thousand | 
points over wide territory. Rational utterance will be) 
quickly exhausted, and random invention will fill the 
gaps. Also in unusual measure the “lunatic fringe” on | 
both sides and in the middle will be on the rampage, | 
with ignorant inciting “rabble-rousing” and bandying of | 
reckless epithets. Two months of hair trigger declama- | 
tion offers open season for (Continued on page 538) 
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LETTERS & LIFE—REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


SAGA OF A WHOLESALE HEALTH SALESMAN 
BY HAVEN EMERSON, M. D. 


society needs it and has W. W. Norton. 


taken it into Government 
House and the family. 

The Tamil can be made to smile from sheer happiness in 
freedom from his hookworms. 

No land or race, religion or political order, no commerce 
or government, no language or climate can hinder advances 
in human survival when the laboratory moves upon legis- 
lative halls and the physician teaches in the market place. 

Whether by episode or epic, chronicle or fish story, each 
device of the raconteur, the health historian, the humanist, 
the diplomat, the adventurer in administration, is here art- 
fully engaged in revealing the romance of medicine from 
Johnstown, Pa. to the mouth of the Pei-Ho. Woven in the 
persuasive net of sweet reasonableness by his sixteen cir- 
cumferences of our world, Victor Heiser, physician in ordi- 
nary to his fellow man, has done a service to international 
understanding, and has contributed to an appreciation of 
the common property in knowledge of life and its protec- 
tion, which cannot but cut deep into the social patterns 
of existence across the continents and to the farthest fringe 
of ocean islets. 

As he fairly bursts upon the reader through the roaring 
death and devastation of that May day in the Valley of the 
Connemaugh, when life was a hazard of moments, the dis- 
ciplined youth of sixteen appears vividly and lonely, in truth 
cast upon the shore of circumstance, with health and habit- 
ual industry of body and mind as his only but invaluable 
assets. Footloose from that day to this the plumber’s ap- 
Prentice, carpenter, draughtsman, student of medicine, off- 
cer of the Public Health Service, agent of colonial govern- 
ment and peripatetic salesman of good sense, he has kept 
fresh the ancient philosophies, coupled their principles with 
the very present uses of the most modern of medical knowl- 
edge, and with good taste and truthfulness has told a life 
story, unbelievably romantic, of pioneering in thought and 
action. 

From his first year as hospital interne, it was health at 
wholesale rather than the meticulous management of ill- 
ness in the individual that seized his imagination and led 
him into and through one of those grilling competitions in 
organized memory of facts, upon which the rigorous selec- 
tion of candidates for Uncle Sam’s doctors depended. He 
gives one the inescapable impression that the world is at 
the beginning of a new era, that the application of biology, 
of chemistry, of the art of the microscopist and naturalist, to 
the survival, satisfactions, happiness and ease of man’s lot 
has hardly scratched the surface of an infinity of practical 
achievements. The wit and wisdom of the man, his per- 
sistence born of a self-confident command of the facts of 
man-made disease, the patients, the personal courage, his 
opportunism, even the artistry of the fakir, now and then 
resorted to, command attention and explain his power. 

One can imagine such a book to be both required reading 
in schools of medicine and fit subject for a winter’s experi- 
ence of the village reading club. Instinctively the encyclo- 
pedia is reached for. An epitome of history ancient and 
modern is thumbed to follow the track of epidemic through 
courts and commerce. There is constant surprise that medi- 
cine can be so much a part of man’s chronicles that it be- 
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AN AMERICAN DOCTOR'S ODYSSEY, by Victor Heiser, M.D. 
544 pp. a $3.50. Postpaid of Survey 
raphic. 


comes the very vehicle of a 
liberal education. The last veil 
of secrecy, the obscurity of pri- 
vately possessed medical infor- 
mation, all abracadabra of priestly lore, have vanished in 
the process of giving the world’s peasants the ultimate privi- 
lege of power to avoid their own major handicaps. 

Chapter by chapter Dr. Victor Heiser carries through not 
only the story of many a particular success in sanitation, but 
leads us behind the scenes and accompanies us hand in hand 
through the anxieties and physical hazards of his own expe- 
rience. Of such individual histories is the true record of 
contemporary civilization assembled. To the future analyst 
of long forgotten phases of races and nations the journalistic 
verities of one faithful record such as this will be priceless 
and illuminating. 

The autobiography of another American “Victor” of “an 
earlier generation most nearly matches the present odyssey 
in the zest of the medical experimenter and practical soci- 
ologist. Perhaps no one since Dr. Drake, the first and best 
describer of early epidemics and medical experience in the 
Mississippi Valley, has so vivified and etched into the polit- 
ical pattern of our country the true tragedies of malaria, 
typhoid fever and the dysenteries of the plains, as did Victor 
C. Vaughan, the pioneer with Baker in epidemiological 
studies and legislative creation of modern health education 
for Michigan. Vaughan spanned in his life story of medi- 
cal progress our Civil War, the Spanish American War and 
the World War, in which were applied such power and 
knowledge as were possessed by the sanitarians of the day. 

Our Victor Heiser has picked up the thread of narrative 
almost from the hands of Victor Vaughan, has overlapped 
his lustrum, and as a trustee of the rapidly accumulating 
discoveries and proofs of medical potentialities has carried 
the torch of useful information around and around the 
world in each circumference adding to the brilliance of its 
illumination along the way. 

Each reader will choose for himself the purpose of this 
book, its lessons, the problems it poses to his particular con- 


~ cern, be it in the field of languages, anthropology, folk ways, 


colonial government, tropical esthetics of sight and sound 
and smell, superstitions or the detective’s delight in trailing 
cause and effect of man’s habits, and the ingenious and de- 
vious ways of his parasitic enemies; or in that most fasci- 
nating and exhilarating of all ends in book-learning, a phil- 
osophy of life laid simply before us as if by our friend, the 
author, at the fireside, or while sauntering along the shore. 


HE first three chapters give the preparation, the discov- 

ery of the tact and diplomacy, the readiness to take 
chances and make decisions when opportunity demanded, 
which were to play so important a part in the later successes 
with royalty, political potentates and magnates of com- 
merce. 

Why rags for American paper makers came from Egyp- 
tian houses of death via Canada across the bootleg lanes, 
and how sisters of charity were not always what they 
seemed; why it was possible to bluff the Camorra and win, 
and how much patience was needed to persuade our Euro- 
pean neighbors to respect our determination not to be the 
dumping ground of their bacteriological undesirables. 
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HE next three chapters deal principally with the Philip- 


pines and the health officer’s major offensive on behalf 
of the little brown brother, and the colossal problem of wash- 
ing up the Orient. He convinces us as he did the doubters 
of the Orient that the microscope was a better instrument of 
persuasion than the triad of whiskey bottle, Bible and Krag 
as these had been used by missionaries and merchants in 


earlier years. 
elie third series of three chapters give the story of the 

world’s most explosive and destructive forms of mass 
disease—plague and cholera—with enough of the simple 
principles of prevention to enable reasonably competent 
lay officials to exclude these from their communities. From 
the uproarious incident of the 102 stowaways smoked out 
of a freighter’s hold by sulphur fumes, to the breathtaking 
exposures to the deadly flea while hunting sick rats in roofs, 
behind partitions and in grain stores, one is carried into 
the daily life of the working sanitarian with a rapid sweep 
of narrative around the world and back again. Only in our 
own country does he note the wisdom of the bacteriologist 
wholly scorned, and the agent of our federal government 
actually spat upon by a theater crowd because he dared to 
oppose the expressed opinions of a venal press, and the re- 
lentless selfishness of San Francisco merchants. 

As if in spare moments Dr. Heiser, the health officer, 
destroys the social snobbery of the Filipinos and has the 
leaders of Manila aristocracy begging the privilege of hav- 
ing their daughters trained for the career of a nurse, and 
then with an unheard of good fortune he wakes one morn- 
ing to find in effect the best food and drug bill in our lan- 
guage. 

Smallpox, tuberculosis and leprosy bring their share of 
drama when approached with tactful determination. 

How beautiful the spirit and performance, and how ex- 
quisite the experimental evidence offered by the Sisters of 
St. Paul de Chartres, still uninfected in a life of concentrated 
exposure to a whole community of lepers. 

How can one halt in reminiscing when each chapter over- 
flows like a cornucopia of good cheer, or with a Pandora’s 
portion of dilemmas? 

Whether it be a boat load of babes in the China Sea, and 
our bachelor doctor getting concentrated experience of the 
nurse’s day out, or bartering ideas from continent to con- 
tinent, there is no end of the amusement, instruction, ex- 
hilaration, temptation that comes out of the sanitary drum- 
mer who makes philanthropy actually beloved by man. 
Whether it be bored hole latrines, or the hole in a new sock 
at a state banquet in Japan, or making $50,000 release $5 
million for malaria prevention, or telling the King of Siam 
he had the worst medical school on record, our agent of 
good will, honest opinion, wise advice, and perpetual friend- 
liness tells his story in a way to make the reader beg for 
more. 

This is not only a book needed now in the life and for 
the work of every disciple of the biological and social sci- 
ence, but it should prove indispensable to teachers, editors, 
ministers and officers of civil government, and be passed 
from hand to hand in every printed language. 


The Spotlight on Ourselves 


IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS, by Bertrand Russell. W. 
‘pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ERTRAND RUSSELL looks like the Mad Hatter. In 
fact, the dear old ladies and gentlemen who had their 
last idea a generation ago would say that, in very truth, he 
is that crazy creature come to life. “Utterly, unutterably 
mad,” they would cry, with their fluttery voices and their 
Liberty League manners. But no, in all probability they 
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would not even be aware of who he is, much less have reac) 
him; so it will be left to us to rejoice in this sanest of m 
in this insanest of worlds. It would seem too bad that ther 
is not rejoicing among Bourbons when a new book a 
Russell’s appears, too bad that Russell himself cannot don 
the adolescent sport coat of a Halliburton, and, insinuating. 
himself into polite society, shock the old boys and girls inte. 
other than senescent thinking. It is indeed too bad; an 
yet, grievous as it is that the reading of him must be re- 
stricted to us enlightened ones, the fact that we consider. 
ourselves enlightened may mean that we have much to learn) 
from him. These chapters of Russell are brilliant with, 
illumination. I don’t know how many times I have read the 
initial chapter, In Praise of Idleness. I am going to go on. 
reading it more times as the surest preventative of growing 
old, futile, and condescending to the young. Russell makes | 
me want to sit down with my too-often solemn and ex- 
hortatory self and see whether I, too, cannot penetrate the: 
pomposities. 

While the book is a collection of essays, printed in various 4 
places and times, it has the integration of an integrated. : 
mind. Russell may start from the farthest corner of the. 
universe, but he will inevitably make an amazingly clear - 
track to this funny human race and show relationships that. 
most of us never dream of. } 

One of the most illuminating and timely chapters in the» 
book is The Ancestry of Fascism. Here is the reminder that ; 
our terrors are not merely of today’s making but lie in ways |, 
of philosophic thinking that seemed innocent enough when . 
analyzed in college classroms but that had in them the seeds , : 
of destruction of ‘the rational order of life. Luminous, too, 
are the chapters, Scylla and Charybdis, or Communism ~ 
and Fascism, The Case for Socialism, and Western Civil- . 
ization. Russell does us the service of bringing order out of 
the chaos of our thoughts. He is essentially the logician, i 
quietly drawing out implications, placing premise with |. ; 
premise, and eliciting conclusions that seem so inevitable we | 
wonder why we never thought of them ourselves. A pene- 
trating essay is the one entitled On Youthful Cynicism. “Tf 
this diagnosis is right,” he says, “modern cynicism cannot 
be cured by merely preaching, or by putting better ideals | 
before the young than those that their pastors and masters — 
fish out from the rusty armory of outworn superstitions. The | 
cure will only come when intellectuals can find a career — 
that embodies their creative impulses.” 

In Praise of Idleness is a revolutionary book of the right — 
kind. It takes the upside-down pyramid of our minds and 
puts it on its base. 

College of the City of New York 


A Business Man Looks At Business 


PLATFORM FOR AMERICA, by Ralph E. Flanders. Whittlesey House. | 

118 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
lee book concisely and clearly states the philosophy of 

the enlightened business man in his 1935-36 metamor- 

phosis. It is refreshingly free from the incoherence and © 
spleen of the usual attack on the New Deal. 4 

Here is developed the simple and understandable thesis 
that sectional and group programs tend to limit production 
and thus reduce the divisible surplus for us all. Reasonable 
competition is shown to be the cure for the receding econ- 
omy of control. Unemployment although not abolished be- 
comes an incidental and temporary inconvenience in the 
expanding material economy. A distinction is made be- 
tween profits from production and profits from speculation. 
Profits from production are held benign to the social process 
while profits from speculation are destructive. 

Mr. Flanders believes that if governmental interference 
were removed we could solye much of the unemployment 
problem but suggests that a certain amount is inevitable and 
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must be mitigated by reserve funds. He believes that the 
American business man is capable of conquering the tech- 
nological and social frontier as he formerly conquered the 
geographical frontier. The suggestion is made that industry 
expand in rural areas so that workers may have some sup- 
plementary security through subsistence homesteads. 

Mr. Flanders’ arguments are sound and his conclusions 
are such as would be drawn by any practical man with the 
better type of business background. But in common with 
all current business philosophies this one passes too lightly 
over the possibility that there is a real demon in our eco- 
nomic system and not merely the specter of speculation. It 
is the subconscious feeling that there is such a demon which 
still gives the New Deal some 55 percent of the popular 
straw vote. 

In truth, Mr. Flanders gives us a glimpse of the demon. 
He says: “What the unemployed need is the normal $12 
billion or $15 billion of profit and savings flowing into 
needed new investments each year....” If such a sum 
must actually earn profits then anyone with a compound 
interest table can prove the whole thing impossible. Our 
planet is not big enough. There must come a fatal moment 
when for every dollar of new investment almost a dollar 
of old investment must be written off and destroyed. So- 
called “natural forces” are supposed to take care of this and 
as a matter of fact they did when they wrote something 
over $100 billion out of the investment system between 
1929 and 1932. But “natural forces” were too much for busi. 
ness in 1932. Washington resounded then with prayers for 
relief from the very men who now want all effort toward 
control stopped. When business philosophy seriously faces 
the problem of forcing obsolescence and writing values out 
of the investment system from day to day we will have more 
confidence in its success. 

Mr. Flanders has done a service in simplifying and clari- 
fying the business man’s philosophy and this book should 
be read by friend and foe of the New Deal. For foe, it may 
point the way toward a more logical extension of his phil- 
osophy and for friend, it may suggest some workable sys- 
tem to square enlightened business opinion with necessary 
change. 


Knoxville, Tenn. ArTHUR L. PoLitarp 


Regions, States and Nation 


SOUTHERN REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, by Howard W. 
Odum, for the Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council; Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina Press. 1926. 


664 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
T His is an important book. It is the first substantial 

achievement, through the cooperation of many people 
of two major regions of the United States, in the appraisal 
of a region, the indication of necessary readjustments, and 
the fixing of priorities and objectives for relating the pro- 
posals based upon research to subsequent action. As an ex- 
ample of cooperation in study and planning, it should inspire 
like studies in and for other regions. 

The project was authorized by the Southern Regional 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council in 1931. 
Dr. Howard Odum of the University of North Carolina was 
placed in charge, with an advisory work committee added at 
his suggestion. It was intended as one of a series of studies 
of “America: States and Regions.” Other books and articles 
growing out of this study have appeared and are to be pub- 
lished. The present volume focuses upon the southeastern 
and southwestern regions with valuable general discussion 
of the other four regions defined by the terms of the study. 

The book is infused with the view that regional research 
should lead to action, to the determination that the gap be- 
tween the potential use of the discovered resources and the 
actual standards of living should be closed, and that it is 
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A symposium edited by 
SHELDON GLUECK 


President, National Crime Prevention 


Institute and ELEANOR GLUECK 
509 pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 


What crime-preventive experiments are already under 
way in this country? What principles underlie these ex- 
periments? What are the various approaches to the task 
of preventing delinquency? Which efforts seem to carry 
promise? 


These are the questions this book discusses through 24 
especially prepared reports by specialists of national repu- 
tation in this field. Each report describes a representa- 
tive crime-prevention experiment, showing the need which 
specifically evoked the work, the distinguishing features of 
the particular program, the organization of the plan, the 
actual technique of the program, the system of evaluation 
of results. 


The contributors to the symposium are active social 
workers in all the large cities of the United States, as well 
as in special schools in less populated areas. The several 
reports deal with the community organization approach 
to crime, the educational attack, clinical methods, ac- 
tivities of the police crime prevention bureau, and the 
work of boys’ clubs and recreational agencies. The result 
is a valuable book for the social worker—a symposium in 
which ideas and methods are exchanged and discussed. 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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the task of social research to indicate lines of attack, prepare 
priority lists, and establish time and project schedules. 

The regions are selected tentatively and subject to other 
studies employing equally objective criteria. They are based 
upon groupings of states. Within state groupings as deter- 
mined by many indices are subregions. The reader may be 
interested to refer to the discussion of problems of definition 
and delimitation of regions given here (e. g., pp. 4-55, 285- 
90), and supplement this by a discussion of the same point 
in the Report of the National Resources Committee on Re- 
gional Factors in National Planning and Development. The 
indices employed in the present work are of course far more 
numerous and lead, therefore, to a richer and more signifi- 
cant concept of “region.” 

The recommendations relating to regional planning as an 
essential element in any adequate national and state plan- 
ning are significant. The present reviewer is not convinced, 
however, by the effort made here to distinguish “region- 
alism” from “sectionalism.” It is all very well to stress the 
note of developing the regions in order better to integrate 
them with one another in an organic national life. But would 
it not be wise quite frankly to face the fact, as F. J. Turner 
did, that the legitimate interests of a region may seek pro- 
tection politically and in other ways from invasion through 
national action, and that interests less legitimate are bound 
to do likewise? If a regionalism of governmental agencies, 
research, cultural consciousness, and education is to be en- 
couraged, we should face as courageously as the authors of 
this study face other disagreeable facts, the probable dis- 
torting of policies by regional vested interests. The articles 
by John Ferris recently published in this journal [see Sur- 
vey Graphic for September and December 1935] may well 
be restudied in this connection. 

Southern Regions is a volume of which the author and 
the supporting committee and institutions may be proud, 
and from which the cities may take inspiration for its cour- 
age, its opening of new vistas, and its insistence upon im- 
plementing in action the discoveries of the social explorers 
and interpretive scholars. 
University of Wisconsin 


More On Co-ops 


CONSUMER COOPERATION IN AMERICA: Democracy’s Way Our, 
Ls Bertram’ B. Fowler. Vanguard. 305 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


COOPERATIVE DEMOCRACY, by James Peter Warbasse, M.D. Har- 
per. 285 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

Age analysis of consumers’ cooperation 

in relation to the American economic situation has long 
been needed. Neither Mr. Fowler’s book nor Mr. Warbasse’s 
revision meets this need. Both retail the familiar story of the 
valiant Rochdale pioneers, of the extent of cooperation, es- 
pecially in Scandinavia, and of particular cooperative socie- 
ties that grew from small beginnings. Both claim rosy possi- 
bilities for cooperation, not only as an economic “way out,” 
but as a way of life. Dr. Warbasse specifically explains that 
it is the potentialities of cooperation, not its present limita- 
tions, of which he writes. The chief change which he intro- 
duces into this new edition, in addition to bringing statistics 
up to date, is a brief, general statement of “deficiencies of 
cooperation,” designed to guard htm from charges of un- 
critical overstatement. Mr. Fowler offers no explanation ex- 
cept the patent fact of his own enthusiasm and faith. In 
the end, neither has presented a convincing body of rele- 
vant data or a closely reasoned argument. 

The argument around which Mr. Fowler hangs interest- 
ing accounts of recent American cooperative developments 
is familiarly oversimplified. Eliminate profits and the mid- 
dleman and a new economic order is around the corner; 
eliminate them through consumer cooperation, retaining 
private ownership and private property, and the new eco- 
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nomic order has arrived through a democratic process. This 
easy formula leaves many relevant economic factors out of 
consideration. How can a cooperative store bring a great 
economic change by eliminating profits? The local grocer 
or dry goods dealer is as likely as not to be operating on a 


profit margin which hardly nets him the equivalent of a | 


decent salary. Duplication of services rather than retailers’ 
profits is often the greater burden. Does consumer coopera- 
tion tackle this fundamental economic problem? Mr. Fowler 
does not answer this question, for he does not raise it. 

However, he does not really address himself to the ques- 
tion of what makes cooperation successful or unsuccessful. 
He largely overlooks the fact, stressed by Marquis Childs in 
the introduction to the book, that a cooperative is, first of 
all, a business venture which has to be “successful” in terms 
of business profits before there are any profits to go back to 
the consumers as patronage dividends or any saving to con- 
sumers in lower prices or better quality. The all too real 
possibility of failure is subordinated to the repeated asser- 
tion that here is a road to freedom from economic bondage, 
and to emphasis on non-economic factors. With the damag- 
ing admission that many cooperatives have failed because 
they were conceived as purely economic ventures, he takes 
refuge in the contributions of cooperation to a richer cul- 
tural life and greater international good will. 

Consumers’ cooperation deserves a more sophisticated 
treatment from its friends if it is to meet the opposition 
of its enemies and the indifference of the abused guinea 
pigs, and if it is to become anything like the major force 
in American life that Mr. Fowler and Dr. Warbasse be- 
lieve that it can be. CAROLINE F. WaRE 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Uncle Sam's Own Language 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE: An INngQurRY INTO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN THE UNITED States, by H. L. Mencken. 
Knopf. 798 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


XCELLENTLY moderate in admiration for Mr. Menck- 

en’s general point of view and utterance, I approached 
this ponderous tome with premeditated disdain unmitigated 
by the fact of its being a mere new edition—generally pre- 
pared with short shrift for it. And found and continue to 
find it utterly delightful; besides being an embodiment of 
both impressive scholarship and incredible labor. When ey- 
erything else that Mencken has written is stopping holes to 
keep the wind away, this work will be an enduring monu- 
ment. For one thing, it makes indubitable the fact that 
America speaks and writes, not “English” authorized and 
governed at Oxford or any other seat of judgment overseas; 
nor yet the pseudo-British Bostonese, but “American”—a 
decidedly different thing. Mencken shows that (and shows 
why) the declaration of independence in this regard long 
antedates the political document of that name. He makes 
mincemeat of the pundits on both sides of the water who 
with futile clamorous indignation from the beginning have 
seen going on in spite of them the inexorable process of 
language differentiation and growth. He clears our title to 
our own home-bred tongue, as decisively as Washington and 
his colleagues cleared our title to this soil. More than that, 
he shows how “American” is not only transforming the ver- 
nacular in its ancestral home but supplanting the “mother” 
tongue all over the world. 

Aside from the philological value of the work, it is a 
social and historical document of the first importance. Every 
page of it reeks with life being lived. One might almost say 
that if every book of American history were destroyed the 
whole fabric of it could be recovered by study of the words 
in the American language; multitudes of them “dated” by 
saturation with what the people were doing, eating, wear- 
ing, playing, saying, thinking at the time. The contact with 
the Indians, with innumerable new things, topography, 
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leas, emotions; the influx of foreign groups, the spread of 
fe over the frontiers, the politics, the inventions; even the 
ames of people—all are registered indelibly in this grow- 
iz and elaborating language. Doubtless the same is true 
- all language through the long slow processes of their 
cowth; but here we have a swift creation almost within 
.¢ memory of living people. 

Every writer, student and teacher of English should 
now this book by heart; it is and long will be invaluable 
yr such. But for even the most casual reader it is a mine 
f sheer delight: screamingly funny in spots, everywhere 
ought-provoking and memory-stirring. None so young 
Jat it will not show him how language grows; none so old 
jat it will not restore his youth with vital memories and 
ssociations. It is a bit bulky for bedside reading matter; 
ut there’s a laugh and a glow of life in every paragraph. 
find it difficult to put it down. JoHn PatmeEr Gavit 


FROM THE GROUND UP 
(Continued from page 529) 


mall group of men removed from WPA to compel accept- 
ace of farm work adopted the method of the embittered. 

‘old by their employer to chop cotton and “leave a clean 
eld” behind them, they did so, leaving it clean not only of 
veeds, but of cotton. They were lodged in jail. 

This shifting reservoir of human distress known as mi- 
ratory labor, left to itself can lead only to recurrent and 
itter strife. But no program of rural rehabilitation can ig- 
ore it. Behind the tangled strife lie conditions of living 
thich cannot be tolerated in the public interest, and which 
dd fuel to the flames of conflict. 

The United States Special Commission Agricultural La- 
or Disturbances in Imperial Valley described conditions 
mong migrant workers which unfortunately are not lim- 
red to that area: 

“Living and sanitary conditions are a serious and irritat- 
ng factor in the unrest we found in the Imperial Valley 
. . we found filth, squalor, and an entire absence of sani- 
ation and a crowding of human beings into totally inade- 
juate tents or crude structures built of boards, weeds and 
nything that was found at hand to give a pitiful semblance 
f a home at its worst... . In this environment there is 
red a social sullenness that is to be deplored, but can be 
inderstood by those who have viewed the scenes that vio- 
ate all the recognized standards of living.” 

It is at this point that the Resettlement Administration 
ttacks the problem of migrant labor. Two camps for mi- 
rants have been established, one in Kern County south- 
ast of Bakersfield, the other at Marysville in the Peach 
30wl. Eight more are being erected. 

The very simplicity of the government camps shows the 
lementary character of the needs of the migrants. Pure 
vater is piped through the camp to people who have had 
o buy it at 5 cents a bucket or get it from a service station a 
yuarter of a mile away. Sanitary toilets adequate in number 
eplace at Marysville two unscreened, open pit toilets which 
vere supposed to serve a thousand people. Hot and cold 
howers are ready for the end of the day in lieu of a bucket 
yf water or an occasional river. 

In erecting ten migrant camps the Resettlement Admin- 
stration does not thereby assume responsibility for deter- 
mination of wage rates of farm laborers. Nor are the camps 
idequate to accommodate all the laborers who now congre- 
yate to serve the farmers of the districts in which they are 
ocated. But they assist local and state health and camp in- 
pectors to enforce the law, by providing decent places of 
‘efuge to which occupants of condemned squatter’s and 
‘anch camps can go. And since they are designed to dem- 
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fl 
onstrate more decent living conditions, they will remot 
one of the most fruitful causes of unrest and stronges | 
supports of agitation. 

As a first measure of rehabilitation, then, the camps lif}! 


the migrants off the ground. But more must be done to mee) 
needs which the migrants themselves express: “The trouble 
with us travellin’ folk is we can’t get no place to stay still” 


(Continued from page 537) 


FRAUDS" (or use the coupon below) and you will 
obtain what may prove to be for you one of the 
most valuable volumes ever published 


Making a living? “Yes, as good as us draggin’ around peo 
ple can expect—if you call it a livin’!” AS; a second ‘step, 

order to provide some measure of stability for women | 

children at least, and to afford opportunity to supplement 

seasonal earnings, the Resettlement Administration is pre=’ 

paring part time farms for several hundred agricultural la*) 

in borers in California and Arizona. 

: Drought and depression, then, have exposed weak spots)’ 

7 in our national economy. In many areas the dearth of water 

is so recurrent and so great as to be chronic. And to many) 


people depression has brought collapse so complete and so) 


protracted that they cannot rise by themselves to survive. 
The end of drought and the upturn of the business cycle do 
not solve the problems which have been so clearly revealed. 


A Medical Guide Against Misleading Claims and The rains have come and prices have started to rise, but for. 
Dangerous Products hundreds of thousands a new and more stable future must 
yet be built from the ground up. 


By RACHEL LYNN PALMER 


pre ahaa) 1S SEER OS 0 EE) TOWARD THE NEW ARMAGEDDON? 


Ate volume, the first of its kind, is of vital importance to (Continued from page 532) 
every American woman who purchases commodities associated 
with those problems peculiar to her sex—those problems “about Pi tee : : 
which many RR as even to ask their physicians.” It hot mischief, iat he) atmosphere embittered by years of de- 
is the work of an expert on consumer problems and of a noted pression affecting millions of people, by unprecedented in-~ 
obstetrician and gynecologist, and does for widely advertised dustrial and economic derangement, by widespread flood and |, 
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eople had never had adequate medical attention, and many 
f their serious illnesses could have been checked or even 
voided if they had been able to afford a physician at an 
arly stage of the disease. A system of health insurance with 
ome form of socialized medical and hospital care would 
eem the only way the majority of these families can ever 
btain this vital service, and at the same time give the 
octor surety of remuneration. 

The Federal Land Bank has given some help to the 
armers of this study. But means of raising farm prices 
and taking farmers from marginal and unproductive soil 
must accompany any plan to lighten the burdens of the 
arm debt in order to prevent the contracting of further 
iabilities. Until.a relatively higher income than in the 
yast is possible for the farmer now on relief it is futile to 
alk of undermining his initiative and character by subsidy. 
crushing burdens do not stimulate effort. Other than death 
here is no way out of debt now except through relief of 
one kind or another. 


/ 
Traveler's Notebook 
4 be National Touring Board of the American Au- 


tomobile Association estimates that the average mem- 

ber of affiliated motor clubs spends about one hun- 
dred dollars on his vacation. On his two-week vacation trip 
seven days are spent in driving. He covers 234 miles a day, 
or a total distance of 1638 miles. His average daily expendi- 
ure is about seven dollars. 

Of each dollar 20 cents goes for gasoline, garages, auto- 
mobile accessories; 20 cents for lodging; 21 cents for food; 
25 cents for incidentals; 6 cents for hot dogs and wayside 
confections; 8 cents for amusement. 

The spending habits of motor vacationists have changed 
in the last few years. Before 1929 the vacation was looked 
upon as a time when economy could be forgotten and the 
entire emphasis placed on having a good time. After 1929 
most motorists became economy-minded and showed a ten- 
dency to shop around for touring objectives offering the 
lower rates. Beginning last year, however, and showing an 
even more pronounced trend this year, there was again a 
more open-handed attitude on the part of the average tour- 
ist. The enjoyment of the trip, rather than its cost, once 
more came to be the major factor. The better hotels and ex- 
pensive resorts are experiencing their first real boom since 
1930. 

Of course, a motorist can make a trip on an amazingly 
small budget; his actual car operating costs will be in the 
neighborhood of four dollars a day. His other expenses de- 
pend upon the type of accommodations chosen for food and 
lodging. One journalist, traveling with his wife, and stop- 
ping alternately at hotels and tourist homes, reported total 
daily expenditures of about ten dollars. Even less expensive 
is traveling by trailer and stopping at tourist camps. Many 
camps are free; others which offer running water, electric 
light connections and other advantages, make a small 
charge. One trailer traveler reported that his total living 
expenses were only about forty dollars a month. 

So the cost of a motor tour, within certain limitations, 
can be made to fit almost any pocketbook. In budgeting 
your tour simply set aside four or five dollars a day for each 
day to be spent on the road, and select your accommodations 
on the basis of the amount of money still available. As 
evidence of this, the Bureau of Public Roads, in its survey 
of Florida tourist travel, reported that the average party 
spends $8.81 per day when stopping at hotels; $4.65 per day 
when staying at apartments and cottages; $4.46 when stop- 
ping at tourist homes and only $2.63 at tourist camps. 
American Automobile Association R. W. Tupper 


Antosha meets her beau 
on the corner 


APA KOWALSKI rages—Mamma Kowalski 
pleads—but Antosha won't let her new beau 
call! “Not in this dirty house!’ she cries, and 
flaunts out. 
It isn’t Mrs. Kowalski’s fault. She tries to keep 
things neat—but two hands can’t do everything! 
A good way to help Antosha—and all the 
Kowalski’s—is to show Mamma Kowalski how to 
get more cleaning done with less effort. And that’s 
where Fels-Naptha Soap is well worth suggesting. 
For Fels-Naptha’s richer, golden soap and plenty of 
naptha loosen dirt quicker—even in cool water. 
Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. for a sam- 
ple bar of Fels-Naptha, mentioning Survey Graphic. 
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Digest. ‘Thousands of reprints have 
been sold. 
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1936 - 1937 


Cae ae training, combining courses 
and field 
is offered in the following fields: 


work in public and private agencies, 


Public Welfare 
Group Work 
Placement 


Family Case Work 
Medical Social Work 
Child Welfare 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Social Research 


Probation and Parole 
Community Organization 
Administration 


(Gea sy cs evening courses are planned for 
employed social workers. 


A catalogue will be sent upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


Affiliated with The University of Pennsylvania 


Two Year Course leading to the professional 
degree, Master of Social Work. 


The Regular School, open to college graduates 
offers opportunities for specialization in the fol- 
lowing fields: 

Social case work 


Research 


Social work administration 


The Extension Department, open to individuals 
who have at least two years of college work, offers 
courses to employed social workers within com- 
muting distance of the school. 


Fall Semester begins September 29 


For further information address the Registrar 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Room 902, 311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1937 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1936 


Can Parents’ Attitudes: Be Modified by Child 
Eva Belkin 


Must Parents’ Attitudes Become Modified in 
Order to Bring About Adjustment in Children? 
Effie Martin Irgens 


Case Studies of Eight Well-adjusted Families, with 
Special Retereine to the Childhood of the 
Parents Mabel Rasey 


Annual subscription, $2.00 Single copy, 75 cents 


College Hall 8 | Northampton, Massachusetts 


it crotpon teh 


UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN 
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HORACE H. RACKHAM 
SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


CURRICULUM IN SOCIAL WORK 


Two year course leading to the 


degree of Master of Social Work. 


For further information address 


University of Michigan 


Graduate School of Social Work 
Detroit, Michigan 


40 East Ferry Street 
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frig predicament is neatly summarized in the Eastman 
sreports. They have lacked sufficient trafic and adequate 
‘remuneration because of cutthroat competition, ignoring 
‘costs considerations in rate making, and the competition of 
‘one agency for traffic that can be handled more economic- 
jally by another. Their high operating costs are a result of 
“excessive service, wasteful al obsolete methods. 

_ The initial measures adopted by the railroads to meet 
‘truck competition were the obvious ones. That is, they re- 
duced rates where the greatest damage was being done. They 
speeded the movement of freight trains. The fact that one 
of the truck’s major advantages is the completeness of its 
‘service made it imperative that the railroads offer store door 
pickup and delivery as a part of their service. While they 
procrastinated the truck forged ahead. Now railroads are 
either offering this service at no extra cost, or they are en- 
deavoring to obtain ICC authority to institute it. 

The coordinator urged the railroads to establish one cen- 
tral rate making agency, with full powers and responsibility 
to provide an adequate return. He believes such an agency 
would view freight rates nationally, give consideration to 
markets, producing and consuming areas, and recognize 
economic influences. Under this arrangement commodities 
would be classified according to the value of the service, 
while the rates would reflect the cost of the service rendered. 
The revolutionary character of this proposal will be recog- 
nized by those who have an idea of the present railroad 
freight rate hodge-podge. 

Diagnosis of railroad ills reveals that pronounced changes 
in the present methods of handling freight are imperative. 
The truck, we know, is admirably adapted to moving small 
lots of merchandise freight economically. Contrasted with 
this, the available space of the average box car is only half 
used. Besides, railroads have no charges intermediate to car- 
load and less than carload. To counteract this marked ad- 
vantage of the truck the railroads have experimented with 
what is known as container car service. 

These- containers are made of steel. Some hold 3000 
pounds and load twenty to a box car; others carry up to ten 
tons and load from two to five per flat car. This is how the 
plan operates. An empty container is delivered by the rail- 
road to the shipper. The shipper loads and locks it. The 
truck picks up the container, brings it alongside the freight 
car, and effects a quick transfer. The operation is reversed 
at destination. One man is usually sufficient to handle the 
task. 

Tf the railroads adopt this procedure on a wide scale they 
will bid strongly for much of the business now moving by 
truck. But they will have to readjust their rates so that they 
vary with the size of the shipment. Since one half of the 
time of loaded cars is said to be spent in the customer's 
hands the containers should double the usefulness of a 
freight car. This would bring them closer to “for-hire” 
trucks which now average 20,000 miles a year against 10,- 
000 miles for a freight car. A more recent development is 
that of transporting a demountable truck body or a truck 
trailer with freight on a railroad flat car. 

Undoubtedly the most bitterly contested of Mr. East- 
man’s recommendations is the one for the unification of 
freight terminals and yards. The necessity was illustrated 
by pointing out that yard and terminal operations absorb as 
much as 37 percent of all rail freight service costs. While 
economy has been achieved in road operations through the 
use of longer trains, it is at the expense of yard operations 
involved in assembling cars. Two thirds of the rail time 
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Coeducational Cooperative 


Non profit-making 


Day Schools in New York City: 
City AND CouUNTRY SCHOOL 
165 West 12th Street 
Ages 3 to 13 
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CooPERATIVE SCHOOL FOR STUDENT TEACHERS 
69 Bank Street 


For college graduates, men and women 


Sehools in the Country: 
Hesstan Hitts ScHooL 


Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. __ 
Day and Boarding, ages 2 to 15 


MANumItT SCHOOL 
Pawling, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
Boarding, ages 5 to 13 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 


degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a 
college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


\ EEE University 


College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology offers for 1936-1937 
Professional Training for Social Service, 
Group Work and Recreation , 

Family Case Work: 

Domestic Discord Problems, Personality Problems 
in Family Case Work 
Write for further isformation and special bulletias 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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is consumed at terminals and yards. Furthermore, longer 
trains have made schedules less frequent and necessitated 
intermediate yardings every seventy miles for the purpose of 
reclassification of interchange between carriers. Every inter- 
mediate yarding costs an average of three dollars per car, 
and six yardings are made in the average journey. 

The Chicago switching area was used as an example of 
what terminal unification will accomplish. Twenty-two rail- 
roads entering this forty-five mile long district have about 
fifty separate freight yards there. All are a considerable dis- 
tance from the downtown business section where most cars 
must be delivered. In a two-day check 259 separate switch- 
ing movements were counted from the railroad yards to 
the stockyard district alone. The total for all switching in 
the Chicago area averages 22,000 cars handled each day at 
this largest railroad center in the nation. Unification simply 
means that one yard and its facilities would be used by many 
railroads. The coordinator considers $50 million a conser- 
vative estimate of the annual savings that would accrue to 
the railroads if such a plan were adopted at all appropriate 
points. 

The railroads precte vigorously that unification would 
deprive them of advantages they now enjoy through strate- 
gic locations. Some insist they can operate more cheaply 
alone, others fear they would lose traffic. But underlying all 
these objections can be recognized the fear that unification 
is a threat to the principle of private ownership and opera- 
tion, and a blow to free competition. 

Closely allied to terminal unification is Mr. Eastman’s 
proposal for the coordination of railroad services. Four 
roads operate daily merchandise trains from St. Louis to 
Chicago. Each train averages from five to twenty-five cars. 
Coordinated they would move from one unified yard, in one 
train, arrive at a unified yard in Chicago, and be delivered 
to various parts of the city by one switch engine. 

Another form of unification was advanced in the East- 
man reports, Chicago again being used as an example. Here 
1450 freight cars are set out each day at many freight houses 
for the loading of outbound merchandise freight. Each car 
is loaded with an average of 4.7 tons. Through coordination 
these cars could be loaded at six freight houses, each car 
containing twelve tons, and then move to a coordinated sta- 
tion serving all lines. If widely applied, it is said, this co- 
operative venture would save the railroads $23 million in 
terminal expenses alone. But they are cold to it. 

Because trucks have made deep inroads on the railroads’ 
less than carload freight Mr. Eastman’s views deserve atten- 
tion. For this kind of traffic he urges a simplified system of 
charges, and the coordination of rail and truck so that mer- 
chandise will be collected and distributed by highway in 
less than carload quantities and move by rail in consolidated 
carloads. The truck would concentrate and distribute the 
merchandise; the railroads would move it between the con- 
centration points. Thus trucks and railroads become sup- 
plemental, rather than competitive. Naturally, the public 
benefits. The railroads disagree only as to the extent to 
which this should be applied initially. 

Other kinds of coordination recommended by the aggres- 
sive Mr. Eastman include unification of ticket offices, tele- 
graph facilities, icing facilities, round houses, repair shops, 
scrap reclamation, lighters, tugs, warehouses, docks, eleva- 
tors, tie treating plants, stone crushers, ballast pits, quarries, 
power plants, and the clearing house principle applied to 
the settlement of interline accounts. é 

When Mr. Eastman proposed the pooling of box cars as 
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erence 


a step toward pooling of freight equipment generally hy 
must have frightened the railroads. Maybe because he r 
ferred to the “collective” ownership and administration 
these jointly owned tools. Certainly they did not agree with! 
the coordinator’s estimate of resultant savings. Moreover- 
they questioned the practicability of Eastman’s plan. Any? 
way, the carriers quickly put into effect a compromise plat’ 
which they say will save about $10 million annually. Th 
coordinator claims a much larger saving for his proposal) 
Incidentally, for twenty years the railroads have had a call 
supply and service system that is concededly adequate. 
Almost from the beginning of the coordinator’s term - 
railway labor lacked enthusiasm. After all, curing ee 
ills by economies and improvements that would result 1 
fewer jobs is something like deciding that scarlet fever is- 
better than diphtheria. However, Mr. Eastman never lost! 
sight of that fact. At first he strove to have the railroads: 
agree to a dismissal compensation plan for use when men) 
lost their jobs through unification projects. When the car~ 
riers gave no heed the drastic Wheeler-Crosser bill was in- 


troduced in Congress. This law would have made dismissal 
compensation compulsory. But it terrified the railroads so 
much that they finally decided, with President Roosevelt’s 
urging, to sit down and talk it over with the labor leaders. 
pee result of the conferences was one of the most signifi-” 
cant and encouraging steps ever taken in this country | 
toward an intelligent and socially-minded position on indus-__ 
trial relations. By the terms of this voluntary agreement any 
railroad employe deprived of employment through unifi-- 
cation or consolidation is to receive an allowance based on-) 
length of service. The allowance is a monthly payment ) 
equivalent to 60 percent of the employe’s average monthly | 
compensation for the twelve months prior to the unifica- | 
tion. The allowance wilf continue for six months for those , 
with from one to two years’ service, up to five years for” | 
those with fifteen or more years’ service. Those with less | 
than one year’s service receive the allowance for two months. - 
Employes eligible for such allowances have the option of © 
a lump sum payment ranging from three months to one~ 
year’s pay. Moreover, if an employe is placed in a position — 
paying less money because of a unification project, the car-_, 
rier will make up the difference for five years. Finally, trav-_ 
eling and moving expenses incurred because of unification | 
are paid the employe, unexpired leases are taken up, and — 
losses suffered in the sale of homes for less than fair value 
are absorbed by the employer carrier. The agreement is not | 
restricted to union labor. : 

This splendid achievement in collective bargaining has 
been agreed to by 85 percent of the nation’s rail mileage © 
and the twenty standard railroad unions. Simply because it 
has no precedent should not discourage us from expecting 
its application to other industries. 

The railroads have attempted to prevent pressure upon 
them to adopt terminal unification by explaining that nine- 
ty-four coordinating projects have already been put into 
effect at a $2 million saving; 663 more projects are stated 
to be under consideration, estimated to save $18 million. 
Sixty additional projects are being held up for lack of capi- 
tal. Some steps have been taken to eliminate circuitous joint 
routes, as distinguished from a circuitous railway line. But 
there are thousands more that can be omitted. In 1932 the 
average freight car moved 11 percent more than necessary, 
considering only the factor of mileage. This means additional 
yardings and interchanges. 

When Mr. Eastman investigated the desirability of the 
railroads using light power cars and locomotives for carlot 
service, so as to speed and cheapen service on the road and 
in terminals, he unearthed a flood of radical ideas for new 
vehicles.-The most interesting are those for “road-rail” vehi- 
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Wanted, by first of September, position, by 

trained occupational Therapist and Teacher 

= all Crafts. Details and references. 7377 
URVEY. 


College-Educated couple, capable taking charge 
institution, man, twenty years’ experience 
institutions, recreational work, coaching, 
athletes and executive duties. Wife, ex- 
Perienced matron if needed. 7378 Survey. 


Social Worker, B.S., broad background social 
science, including educational and religious 
educational subjects, read extensively, 
national connections, eight years’ experience 
private and public agencies, family case 
work, boys’ and men’s work, supervisory 
experience, desires place in private agency 
about September. Wife experienced primary 
and special teacher, if needed. No geo- 
graphical limitations. P. O. Box 447, 
Everett, Washington. 

BOYS WORKER: Thoroughly experienced, suc- 
cessful in settlement field, desires change. 


Excellent credentials as to record and ability. 
7379 Survey. 
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GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 


11 East 44th Street 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


NEW YORK 
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The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N.Y. 


The Constitution of the United States, edited 
with notes and charts by William R. Barnes 
(25 cents from Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York). 
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in Survey Graphic or Mid- 
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cles, or ones that will run equally well on highway or rail- 
road. One has dual wheels on a single axle, one set of wheels 
being retractable. Although none are in commercial opera- 
tion, several are supposed to have done well in trial runs. 
Perhaps the most advanced proposal is for a truck body 
that would be mounted on the chassis of a freight car and 
provide the motive power for both the highway and rail 
movement. 

Meanwhile the coordination of rail and truck is pro- 
ceeding in a more orthodox manner. At the end of 1934 rail- 
roads were employing 48,000 trucks and trailers. One 
through freight train operates overnight for a distance of 
600 miles. Seven stops are made in this distance. At each 
stop cars are set out and their contents immediately trans- 
ferred to waiting trucks, which make immediate door de- 
liveries. This rail carrier is providing an overnight door to 
door service to hamlets and villages on its main and branch 
lines within a 600 mile radius. Without the use of trucks it 
could not be done, without the use of the railroad it could 
not be done. Coordination alone makes it possible. 

Despite the American Association of Railroads’ resolu- 
tion not to make joint rates with motor carriers to points 


already served by railroad, there appears to be a trend in 
that direction. In addition, railroads have taken such inter- 
est in acquiring truck lines that many noted carriers have 
begun to worry about it. Coordination is one thing; ab- 
sorption something else again. 

If out of these various plans, proposals, innovations, and 
improvements there emerges the definite policy that each 
means of transportation should be developed with relation 
to its potential capacity to do real service, the nation could 
ask for little more. Surely the coordinator is on safe ground 
when he advocates regulation that will plan and prevent 
rather than just cure; regulation that will limit uneconomic 
use when another transportation agency can do the job 
better and meet the public need; regulation that will check 
proposed facilities when they serve no economic purpose and 
would impair an existing agency; and, finally, regulation 
which will encourage cooperation of the various agencies 
in joint service, while discouraging destructive competition. 
In brief, he pleads for concentration and simplification, as 
opposed to diffusion and complexity. 

When the voluntary dismissal compensation agreement 
was signed Congress failed to renew the office of Coordina- 
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COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
—155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
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and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
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JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
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ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
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American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 180 E. 22nd St., New York City. 
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that the coordinator might some day return. i 
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tor of Transportation, although the coordinator suggested it 
to be set up as a permanent agency. Labor was almost as 
relieved as the railroads. As Mr. Eastman resumed his du- 
ties on the ICC, he issued a final blast against the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads: “Experience makes it clear 
that the AAR ... cannot be depended upon to achieve 
the results desired without government help. . . . The dif- 
ficulties in the way . . . are so great that outside pressure 
from governmental authority is a very necessary ingredient.” 

John E. Benton, general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, injected a 
further note of skepticism when he said, “The carrying out 
of many of the necessary reforms which have been advo- 
cated by the coordinator seems not unlikely to await the day 

. when the maintenance and operation of the railroads 
of the country will be assumed as a direct task of govern- 
ment.” 

In the face of these doubts the AAR announced its own 
campaign of coordination and consolidation of facilities. It 
will be interesting to see the actual results. One suspects 
that much alacrity was inspired, at least in part, by fear 
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If the voluntary dismissal compensation agreement be-| 
tween railway labor and management fails the Wheeler-— 
Crosser bill can be revived. Motor trucks always will offer ; 
the railroads competition sufficient to protect communities. © 
Industry surely would benefit by better and cheaper ser-— 
vice. Investors dependent upon railroad dividends and in- 
terest payments may find solace in the significant com- 
ments of Henry Bruére, chairman of the railroad committee — 


of the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks: “Rail- | 
way investors need to be assured that the railways are 
exerting themselves to reestablish in rail management and — 
operation the same aggressive policies that have resulted in “ 


the expansion of the business of their competitors. .. . 
Every rational opportunity to coordinate and consolidate 


facilities and practices wherever there is a prospect of sav- — 
ing money should be embraced. . . . The present seems to — 


us a challenging period of leadership on the railway field.” 
Such assurances might be, in part, obtained by giving lien- 
holders at least an opportunity to designate their representa- 
tives on the boards of management. 

Can it be that Mr. Eastman echoes Bacon’s phrase, “He 
that will not apply new remedies must expect new evils,” 
whereas the railroads seem to think with Wendell Phillips 
that “Every step of progress which the world has made has 
been from scaffold to scaffold.” 
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“But this is ae one wand of this great book. . 
The other is philosophical, but in no abstract sense. Te 
is the meditation, often agonized, sometimes profound 
‘and occasionally petulant and despairing, of a leader 
torn between duty to his conscience and duty to his 
‘cause, of a Hamlet uncertain of the worth of his every 
action... . This is the memoir of a genius recording 
what he believed to be his failure as well as what he 
‘knew to be his triumph. It is an inextricable mixture 
‘of a human document, pure literature, philosophy, ad- 


‘venture, a history and a confession.” 
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SW) HERE is no reader of Survey Graphic who will 
not find it in many ways to his advantage to sub- 
sctibe to the Book-of-the-Month Club; and 
we make this offer to demonstrate that such 
is the case. What we propose is this: mail the 
juity postcard below, and a copy of the SEVEN PILLARS OF 
1SDOM will immediately be put aside in your name, and 
eid until we hear whether or not you care to join. In the 
antime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 
ow the Club operates. 
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No Compulsion to Buy Any Book 


Study this booklet at your leisure. You may be surprised, 

i instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not 
an you have to pay any fixed sum each year. Nor does 
mean that you are obliged to take one book every month, 
velve a year (you may take as few as four). Nor are you 
yet obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month selected 
y the judges. You have complete freedom of choice at all 
mes. More than 125,000 families—composed of discern- 
1g but busy readers like yourself—now obtain most of their 
-w books through the Book-of-the-Month Club. What are 
1¢ advantages that induce them to do so? 


Books You May Have Missed 


The principal one is that you really obtain and read the 
2w books you promise yourself to read. Time and again 
§ it not true?) you miss notable new books through pure 
‘ocrastination. No doubt you intended, for instance, to 
ad Seven Pillars of Wisdom when it was published last 
var. And have you as yet read Gone With The Wind, by 
faragret Mitchell; or A Further Range, 
y Robert Frost; or Days of Wrath, by 
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were distributed widely by the Book-of-the-Month Club in 
the past year. Over the past few years there have un- 
doubtedly been dozens of new books which you were very 
anxious to read at the time, but which you would confess 
sadly you simply never ‘got around to.” 

This would never happen if you belong to the Book-oj- 
the-Month Club. Without a cent of expense, you would be 
kept advised every month, through the most careful book- 
reporting service that has ever been organized, about all the 
important new books published, and the Club’s unique 
system effectually insures you against missing the particular 
ones you wish to read, 


One Book Free for Every Two Bought 


In addition, there are very marked material advantages 
in belonging to the Club. Records over the past few years 
show that for every two books its members purchased, o7 
the average they received one book free. Book-dividends 
alone (which represent a form of profit sharing) amounted 
to more than $1,250,000 worth last year. 

Here is a remarkable fact: of the tens of thousands of 
families which use this service, vot 4 single one was induced 
to join by a salesman. Every one of them joined upon their 
own initiative, upon the recommendation of friends who 
were already members, or after simply reading—as we ask 
you to do—the bare facts about the many ways (too many 
to outline fully in this space) by which membership in the 
Club benefits you as a book-reader and book-buyer. 

If you are interested, simply mail the postcard (no stamp 
necessary), and a free copy of the SEVEN PILLARS OF WIS- 
DOM will be reserved in your name, pending your reading 
of the booklet we shall send you. 
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adré Malraux; or The Last Puritan, 
y George Santayana, or Life With 
ather, by Clarence Day—to mention only 
few other outstanding books which 


The edition you will receive is the 
one which retails at $5.00 a copy. 
It has 48 black-and-white illustra- 
tions, which are reproductions 
of the originals in the famous 
privately-printed edition. 


IMPORTANT—PLEASE READ—No salesman will call upen you; if you 
send this card. You will simply receive the booklet explaining how the club 

operates, After reading it, should you decide to subscribe, you will receive 
SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM, free. Minors will not be enrolled as mem- 
bers without a parent's consent. 


LEASE send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of- 
the-Month Club operates. This request inyolves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. 


City. ae, 
Business Connection, if any... 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada Ltd. 
Survey Graphic §-36 
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—of a book which until last year was available only in privately 
printed copies valued at $20,000 each. Unexpurgated, 
identical with the original text is this special edition of ¥ 
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; CIS HE SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM will 
ABS SADE be, as it was meant to be, Law- 
LESIOSLOS: rence’s monument to Posen 
%) It has an exciting story of its own, 

~) * 
Bue ue and for years has partaken of the 
BOLO AOS sensational and legendary which 
NG ‘ AG surrounded everything that Law- 
9 AAC wr yen rence did. Lawrence finished it 
LESS AOS during six months of writing at the 


Peace Conference in Paris. Close to 
250,000 words had been written. Then one day while 
he was changing trains at Reading Station in London, he 
left this manuscript unguarded and it disappeared. It has 
never been recovered. 

Within a few months he rewrote a second draft in 
400,000 words; but his style was careless and hurried, and 
realizing he would never be satisfied with it, a year later 
characteristically he burned the entire manuscript. The 
third text was begun at once and was composed with great 
care. It is the present ome. It was privately printed in 
London and fabulous sums were said to have been paid for 
the few copies sold in England. Twenty copies were printed 
for America, to retain copyright here, and the price of these 
was set at $20,000 apiece. The money realized from this 
private edition was donated by Lawrence to Arab charities. 
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Upon his death, last 
year, the unexpurgated 
text was given to the 
world. 

“Compiled from a 
notebook which must 
often have contained 
hurried items set down / 
in exhaustion and an- 
guish, expanded into a 
book in the bitterness of disillusion, the SEVEN PILLARS 
OF WISDOM is neither all narrative, ali reflection, 4 
memoir, but a blending of every kind of writing excepy 
formal poetry in complete self-expression . . . Nor is 
a clear and simple account of the Arab revoke 
which helped to win the war in the Near East. For 
truth is that Lawrence was not writing a history in thi 
book. . . . The stream of explanation and narrative is madi 
up of many elements. There are studies of Arab histo 
and Arab character, the latter brilliant in the extreme, ane 
pen portraits of Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders 0} 
extraordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and these ane 
much else is floated on a narrative of adventures that ares 
terrible, humorous, exciting to a degree unequalled in o 
time, enriched by descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, 0} 
the backgrounds of critical action 
many of which are beautiful in 2 
high degree, real masterpieces 0 
English prose. . . . 


Colonel T. E. La 42 
in Arabian Costa 
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